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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art. I. Observations on the Classification and Details of the Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. By E. B. Lams, Esq., Architect. 


Tue study of ancient architecture is fraught with difficulties: 
one book is examined after another; but, unless you refer to 
ancient buildings, you seek in vain for a brief and clear clas- 
sification of the styles, dates, and systems, so essential to the 
beginner. Many and voluminous, indeed, are the essays on 
some particular parts of Gothic architecture; but very few can 
give satisfactory information, fit for the practical purposes of the 
art. This is only to be acquired by a close examination of our 
ancient buildings; and, after having gleaned all that can be 
learned from books, in the first instance, it will be found im- 
possible to acquire the knowledge thirsted after, without sections 
of mouldings, and forms which can be studied properly only in 
the original buildings; as these forms are seldom to be met with 
large enough for practical art, in the numerous works with which 
the world is stocked. Architectural works, in fact, should be 
looked upon by the student as only the first step in his re- 
searches; as, notwithstanding the most careful and elaborate 
drawing which is bestowed upon their production (and which, 
as it is well calculated to lure the eye, and from the beautiful 
representations of buildings and general picturesque style which 
it displays, must tend much towards improvement in architec- 
tural taste), the details are seldom sufficiently large to enable 
them to be as properly studied as in the original buildings. The 
want of this study may, in some measure, account for the deficiency 
in effect and correctness observed in the modern Gothic ; general 
forms only having been considered by the architect, who, not 
having acquired a rns of the principles of detail, is driven 
to his own invention ; and this generally creates a meagre and 
insipid design, seldom satisfactory to himself, and often held up 
to ridicule by others. 

I do not mean that ancient architecture should be exactly 
copied in modern buildings, as this ought never to be the case ; 
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I merely recommend close study, that the spirit and feeling of 
the ancient artist may be understood, that a modern design 
may be in the spirit of the ancient style, though not in the 
actual style, and that the mouldings and mullions proper for one 
date may not be used in another. The architect should always 
bear in mind, that it is his duty, as it was considered by the archi- 
tects of the middle ages to be theirs, to invent forms, and im- 
prove upon the architecture of bygone days; yet still to follow 
the same general feeling, and to create a style perfectly distinct 
from any other known specimen, which shall be yet perfectly 
characteristic of the times and purposes for which it is intended. 
This is to be acquired only by the study of detail, as well as 
general forms; and by a knowledge of the principles of the 
ancient architecture, of the forms belonging to the different 
periods, of the transitions from one style to another, of the 
nature of the materials, and of the manner of construction. 
Architecture is generally considered as one of the important 
connecting links in the history of a country; and by the pecu- 
liarities of its style, and its comparison with record, it affords 
us an interesting insight into the customs of earlier times. This 
being the case, it is much to be regretted that, while our national 
museum contains some of the magnificent remains of Egyptian 
and Grecian art, so little regard should be paid to the remains 
of art in our own country, particularly at the present time, when 
Gothic architecture is making such rapid strides in the improve- 
ments in our cities. I have often thought, when it has been 
found necessary to take down an ancient building, that it was a 
public loss, inasmuch as the principal parts would be sold to the 
collectors of relics, and hidden for ever, except to the chosen 
few. Instances of this kind are constantly occurring: ancient 
buildings are taken down, being considered either dangerous or 
inconvenient; the stone is sold, and the carvings, which have de- 
lighted and instructed many, are closeted for the benefit of one 
individual. This is much to be lamented, though it is, at pre- 
sent, inevitable ; but, if there were a national repository for some 
of the best selected of these carvings, they might be still a 
benefit to the world. Some time ago, the north-west tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral was taken down, and it is to be, or has 
been, rebuilt, to correspond with the other, which is of more 
recent date, although a very fine tower. What has become of 
the Norman remains of the ancient tower? Would it not have 
been desirable that some of the choicest fragments should be 
preserved in our national museum; not only as a record of that 
building, but as an example of early character. Many buildings 
are thus destroyed, and leave no trace behind, which might con- 
tribute considerably to the advancement of this style of architec- 
ture, if some of their fragments were preserved, and easy access 
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could be had to them. At a small expense a very perfect clas- 
sification of Gothic architecture might be obtained; and, if well 
arranged, it would greatly tend to diffuse that taste and know- 
ledge in architecture which is so requisite for the promotion of 
the art. These relics would be constantly before the eyes of the 
public, who would become familiarised with their forms and 
date; they would be considered as sacred and valuable records 
of the history of the art; and would insensibly lead to the pre- 
servation of ancient architecture, which has hitherto been so 
much neglected. It is even probable that churchwardens would 
catch a little of the infection, and would not suffer a fine build- 
ing to be “ repaired and beautified” by incompetent persons ; 
which has too often been the case in many of our most beautiful 
buildings. The approaching competition for the Houses of Par- 
liament wili at least assist in improving the public taste: it will 
be the means of awakening the public attention to a style of archi- 
tecture which raises so many agreeable associations in the mind 
ofan Englishman. In very my aid to the illustration of the 
architecture of the middle ages, I do so with fear, at the same 
time that I consider it to be the duty of every architect to assist 
in promoting that general knowledge which is so essential to 
the advancement of art, and for the purpose of restraining the 
rude hands of ignorant men in power, from the spoliations which 
have been too often suffered by our ancient edifices. In this 
paper it is my intention to confine myself to a simple classifica- 
tion of the architecture of our own country, principally in the 
windows, as these are leading features in all our ancient build- 
ing, and a general knowledge of their forms is a sufficient guide 
to the date of most other parts of the same building. 

The oldest specimens of ancient architecture found in our own 
country may be probably dated as far back as the fifth century, 
and ascribed to the Romans (as here it will be unnecessary to 
mention those extraordinary works commonly attributed to the 
ancient Druids); and these only afford evidences of their authen- 
ticity from their mode of construction, as there are now, I believe, 
no records remaining to throw a light upon the time of their 
exact foundation. The works in this style which are admitted 
by antiquaries to be genuine Roman works can be the only 
standards to refer to; and the similarity of other buildings to these 
will allow of conjecture as to their date. The nave of Brixworth 
Church, Northamptonshire, retains some of the characteristics of 
this style of architecture. The walls have recently, in part, been 
divested of their whitewash, which disfigured them, and the forms 
of the arches exposed: they are semicircular, turned with bricks 
resembling those used by the Romans, and of various dimen- 
sions; sometimes in two rims, with a course of bricks laid flat 
between them,. and on the outside rim the soffit of the arch 
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rising quite plain, and at right angles to the face. Among other 
buildings supposed to be of this period are the remains of Rich- 
borough Castle in Kent, and Jury Wall, Leicester. In many of 
the churches in Kent Roman tiles or bricks, the remains of 
some arches, are still visible; though these remains may be 
merely the Roman materials brought from other buildings. In 
the tower of St. Alban’s Abbey there is a window of two lights 
constructed with Roman bricks: in this example, the small pier 
between the arches may, perhaps, be considered as the proto- 
type of the mullion of a subsequent period. 

As the Anglo-Saxons were constantly involved in war, little 

time was given for the cultivation of the arts; but, about the 
time that Christianity was introduced in this country, many of 
the heathen temples were altered to the form required for the 
new religion. Some were entirely demolished, and Christian 
churches raised upon their foundations ; but the successive inva- 
sions of the Danes, and the destruction they every where com- 
mitted, have left us but few remains of this kind of architecture ; 
and these few so much resemble the Norman style, that it re- 
quires the strongest presumptive evidence to assign a building to 
this period. The general forms were round arches, very few 
mouldings, massive columns, rudely carved ornaments and capi- 
tals, buildings generally upon a small scale, and frequently of 
unscientific construction. Parts of St. Alban’s Abbey are pro- 
bably of this date; Earls Barton Church, Barton upon Humber, 
and some few others, are considered in this style. 
. The increased refinement in the manners of the Normans, their 
general love of pomp, and, above all, the comparative tranquillity 
which succeeded to the Saxon sway, produced a new epoch in 
architecture; though the same general forms were used, the 
buildings were upon a larger scale, the mouldings were more: 
complex, the ornaments were worked with greater exactness, 
and the whole improvements were such as would naturally arise 
from a progression of civilisation. 

This style is usually comprised between the years 1066 and 
1189, which may also be divided into three periods. The first 
of these, the early style, immediately succeeded the Saxon, and 
retained many of its features, with very little decoration: ex- 
amples of this period may be seen in the nave of Rochester 
Cathedral, built by Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, about 1077; 
the tower and other parts of Winchester Cathedral, built by 
Bishop Walkelyn, about 1080; the Chapel of the White Tower, 
London, about the same date; and at many other places. The 
middle period, or division, may be considered the most perfect 
of this style: the decorations were every where increased, and 
the chevron, the billet, label, embattled fret, indent, and nebule, 
were among the decorations; the interlacing arches were also 
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profusely used. Examples of this division may be seen in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield ; South Ockendon Church, 
Essex ; the Church of the Hospital of St.Cross, built by Henry de 
Blois, about 1136, &c. The third division may, perhaps, more 
properly be called the transition style, from its consisting partly 
of the perfect style, showing some of the general features of the 
next. In this division the pointed arch was frequently used ; but 
the ornaments and mouldings retained the same character as in 
the last, though wrought with an increased complexity. In 
some instances the pointed arch appeared ‘earlier, as in the 
Church of St. Cross: in fact, this church has almost all the 
varieties of the Norman style. The circular part of the Temple 
Church in London, and Becket’s Crown, Canterbury Cathedral, 
are in this division: in Durham Cathedral there is also some 
transition work. 

The semicircular arch is the characteristic of the Norman 
style; but in it the horseshoe, the Moorish, the elliptical, s°8- 
mental, and pointed arches are sometimes to be met with. 
Windows with three lights, the centre one being raised consider- 
ably above the sides, are to be seen in Waltham Abbey, and 
several other buildings. In Little Snoring Church, Norfolk, is 
to be seen a semicircular arch within a pointed one, and these 
two are encompassed by another semicircular arch, with the 
sides continued from the springing to the impost. There are 
many examples where the pointed and semicircular arches are 
both used in the same place, which may be evidence of transi- 


tion work. Fig.185. is a section of the jamb mouldings of 
a window of the 


185 middle division. 

It will be seen by 

ANY this section that 

the mouldings 

are geometrical 

' figures, and are 

formed out of the 

flat surfaces of 

the arches: these 

arches form dis- 

tinct recesses, and 

are very numerous 

in some buildings. 

From the peculiar 

character of the 

ornament, which, I believe, is always sunk, and never raised 
above the face of the stone, except in labels, strings, &c., I am 
inclined to think that much of the ornamental work was carved 


when the arches were Set; indeed, some unfinished work, occa- 
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sionally to be met with, strengthens this opinion. Cusps are 
sometimes found in the later divisions of this style. 

The commencement of the reign of Richard I. (1189) is the 
period usually assigned for the general adoption of the pointed 
arch, and for the decided change from the massive proportions 
of the preceding periods to the lofty proportions of the Gothic 
style, and to that general tendency to perpendicular lines, in- 
stead of horizontal ones, which characterised it. Of the nume- 
rous names applied to this style of architecture each has its merit 
in some peculiar way, though but few can be allowed to be 
sufficiently comprehensive: under these circumstances, I will 
not presume to add to the catalogue of titles by which it is de- 
signated, but shall content myself with the term Gothic, which 
is generally applied, commonly accepted, and always understood 
to signify that fight and elegant architecture which became 
general after the Norman style, and which was characterised by 
the use of the pointed arch and perpendicular lines, as, when so 
applied, its barbarous definition is never thought of. 

The Gothic style may be divided into four classes; viz. Ist 
Class, which is composed of geometrical forms, in circles and 
segments of circles, with equilateral and lancet arches; 2d Class, 
with ramified tracery, sometimes resembling the fibres of leaves, 
and equilateral and lancet arches; 3d Class, with perpendicular 
lines, and compound arches; 4th Class, also, with perpendicular 
lines and compound arches continued, but increased in rich- 
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ness and the number of mouldings; the general proportions 
being, consequently, more heavy in appearance. 

The First Class of Gothic Architecture commenced in 1189, 
and continued till about 1272; and in the first division of this 
class many of the mouldings and ornaments retained some of the 
characteristics of the Norman style; while, among its principal 
decorations, slender marble columns, highly polished, appear 
very conspicuously. These columns were introduced perfectly 
unconnected, except by the capital and base, and were frequently 
carried to a great height. Where they remain in our buildings 
in their original state, they produce, by their richness, a beautiful 
contrast to the plain stone. The square recesses of the Norman 
style were now changed to plain splays, chiefly in the exteriors, 
though the interior mouldings were still governed by the same 
general principles. Fig. 186. is a section of the arch mouldings 
of the east window in the north aisle of Stone Church, Kent, 
which will show the character of the mouldings of the middle divi- 
sion of this class; and their distinctive marks will be seen by a 
comparison with those in fig. 185. The degree of progress ob- 
tained in the mouldings of this period will also be seen; and, 
by again comparing the section, jig. 186., with the elevation, 

Jig. 187., something of the same geometrical character will be 

observed. Fig. 188. is a section of the window jamb, or archi- 

trave, below the springing of the arch, which more distinctly 
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shows the splay before alluded to: it will be proper to mention 

that this section is not taken from the same window as the other, 
as that could not be obtained, in 

consequence of the lower part 

being entirely enclosed with 

brickwork and plaster. In this, 

( fig. 188.), which is from a win- 

dow of two lights in the same 

church, are shown two isolated 

marble columns. Fig. 189. is 

the section of the exterior jamb 

moulding of the same window. 

The external elevation of this 

window is given in p. 271. 

Fig. 190. is another specimen of 

an exterior architrave and label moulding from Rochester Cathe- 

dral. Fig. 191. is a section of an exterior jamb moulding and 

; AW mullion, of the first division of this 
\\\ class, from Rochester Cathedral. 

‘ The middle division of the first 

\ class of Gothic architecture had 

"  searcely reached its highest point 

of beauty when it began to de- 

cline: and, first, the slender lofty 
marble column, which had been, 

from inexperience, formed of mar- 

ble the laminze of which were per- 
pendicular instead of being hori- 
zontal, split into several pieces, from the weight it had to support ; 
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and, consequently, a substitute for this was 

rendered necessary. This was found by 

connecting the columns to the mullions in 

the last division of this style, and by run- 

ning them up in smaller piers of freestone. 

The marble column thus gradually got into 

disuse; and this will account for the decay 

of many of our early Gothic buildings, and 

for the necessity, in the next class, of putting 

in new windows. In buildings of this 

period, it is not an uncommon thin to see 

' capitals and bases without the shaft of the 

column. Here, we may reasonably suppose, once stood a marble 

shaft, which probably split and fell, though bearing little more 

than its own weight. In the early division of this class, few 

cusps were introduced into the window heads, and these were 

only in the perfect figures of the upper parts. Examples of 

this first division may be seen in Barnes Church, Surrey; 

Rochester Cathedral, &c. ; and of the middle division, in West- 

minster Abbey, about 1245; Wells Cathedral, 1220; and in 

the east end of New Shoreham Church, Essex, 1220. Stone 

Church, Kent, is of this division; and in this church, which is 

one of the most perfect specimens of this class of Gothic archi- 

‘tecture, it is curious to observe the increase of richness in the 

architecture as you proceed from west to east: this practice, 

which is, I believe, to be seen in all our ecclesiastical edifices, 

is, in this one, very conspicuous. Of the third, or transition, 

period, some examples are to be seen in Little Maplestead 

Church. The characteristic arches of this class are the equi- 

lateral and the drop arch, with occasionally the lancet speci- 

mens of windows (such as are given in figs. 134.151. Vol. I. 

p. 293. 331.). The toothed ornament was much used in this class, 

in the hollow mouldings; beautiful specimens of which may be seen 

in Stone Church, pr the arch leading to St. Bartholomew’s 

Church, Smithfield ; also in the restored Lady Chapel, South- 
wark. 

The Second Class of Gothic Architecture commenced about 

1272, and continued to 1377. The fault discovered in the marble 

192 columns of the preceding class was the 

means of their disuse; and their places 

soon became supplied with mullions 

formed of the same moulding as the 

tracery mullion; and the geometrical 

figures of the window heads of the last 

class were, by slow degrees, made to 

take the undulating form which belongs 

to this class. Fig. 192. will show the 
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ent. As I have endeavoured to point out, in t 


probable origin of 
this style. In the 
first division of it, 
the tracery and 
mullions were of 
the simplest kind, 
and seldom ex- 
ceeded a hollow 
or splay and fillet, 
both inside «and 
outside: but the 
fertile genius of 
the ancient archi- 
tect soon pro- 
duced improved 
forms; and the 
windows of the 
middle division of 
this class are just- 
ly celebrated for 
their elegance of 
contour and di- 
versity of design ; 
much of the tra- 
cery resembling 
in the outline the 
fibres of leaves. 
Sections of the 
jamb mouldings 
are shown in jg. 
194. In this sec- 
tion the splayed 
jamb shows very 
distinctly that the 
hollows are re- 
mains of the last 
style; but the mul- 
lion is very differ- 
he other class, the 


connexion in character between the section of the mouldings and 
the window heads, here I will again mention this circumstance. 
The sections of the mouldings, fg. 193., are of a less abrupt and 
geometrical style than those of the first class; and they partake of 
the easy flowing lines which are conspicuous in the tracery, and 
which in both are perfectly distinct from the other class. Thus it 
will be observed, that the ancient architects, when they diverged 
from the general compositions of their predecessors, retained the 


an a2 1b seeem sa... mr a 
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same spirit in the new designs; for 
when the change of circumstances ne- 
cessarily produced a change in the 
buildings, the spirit of fitness and pro- 
priety was still adhered to. 

The characteristic arch of this class 
is the equilateral ; and the bulb orna- 
ment, or ball flower, frequently used 
in the architrave, or jamb mouldings, 

4 ne to this psa it consists of 
XQ Qs three leaves clasping a kind of round 
8 petal. In war a thee this orna- 
SS ment is carried round the hollow 
’ of the mullions and tracery, as at 
Gloucester Cathedral. Examples of the first division of this 
class may be seen in the organ screen in Canterbury Cathedral, 
1804; St. Peter’s Church in the Tower of London; Chapel of 
St. Stephen, Westminster, about 1330, &c. Examples of the 
middle division of this class will be found in the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, parts of Rochester Cathedral, and in many of 
the churches at Oxford; and in most of which buildings there 
are also examples of the last or transition division, which may 
also be seen in the west end of Gloucester Cathedral. 

The Third Class commenced about 1377, and continued till 
1460. In the first division of this class the equilateral arch was 
given up for one struck with two centres, of an obtuse form, 
which was much used with the four-centred arch (_fig.195.). The 

195 window heads were filled with tra- 


cery in perpendicular lines (fg. 
196.), the predominating character 
ee of the whole of this class, and the 


mouldings became gradually more 
complex. The ellen, for some 
time, retained the simple arch, the compound arch only bein 
used in small openings. Windows were divided in their height 
196 by transoms, and sometimes columns 
were added to the mullions. Fig. 197. 
is a section of a small window jamb 
at Ifly Church, which shows the gene- 
ral p eorret of the mouldings of the 
second division of this class. Figs. 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201. all resemble each 
other, and mark the distinctness of the 
mouldings from those of the second 
class. In these sections it will be ob- 
served, that, although the mullions do not, in a very great 
degree, appear to differ from the mullion mouldings of the 
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the second class are, indeed, in n 
and the expression is of a widely d 


second class, yet the extend- 
ed hollow moulding in the 
jamb is perfectly in character 
with the depressed simple, 
and also with the compound, 
arch. It is very different 
from the easy flowing lines of 
the second class; and the 
mullions, though they appear, 
as I before mentioned, to re- 
semble those of the other 
class, upon closer examina- 
tion will be found generally to 
be of a more bulky character. 
The elegant flowing lines of 
o instance to be seen in this, 
ifferent nature; for, while the 


former indicated a graceful undulating character, without inter- 
ruption, the latter is expressive of a degree of abruptness and 
crispness peculiarly its own: at least, these are impressions made 
upon me by these two classes ; and they appear to arise from the 
obvious difference in the expression. A profusion of heraldic 


devices were among the principal decorations of this period. 


Among the examples of this class 


are, of the first division, New 
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199 College Chapel 
Oxford; a win- 
dow in Westmin- 
ster Hall; and the 
west door of St. 
Saviour’sChurch, 
which is a_ fine 
specimen of the 
middle division; a 
window in St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Ox- 
ford, of which fg. 
198. is the section 
of the jamb; also 
Merton College 
Chapel, Oxford, 
1424; and King’s 
College Chapel, 
Cambridge, 1443. 
Of the later, or 
transition, divi- 
sion of this class, 
may be mentioned 
the Chapel on the 
Bridge, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire. 

The ° Fourth 

Class is a continu- 

, ation of the same 
general forms, from 1460 to about 1547. The mouldings, arches, 
ornaments, &c., were now wrought to a greater degree of rich- 
200 ness; and the most delicate 

work was bestowed on cano- 

pies, niches, groinings, and, 

in. fact, on every part, the 

principal aim appearing to be 

to produce stone carving of a 

net-like character, rather than 

to preserve good composition 

by agreeable contrasts. The 

result of this lavish‘display of 

ornament ended in a gene- 

rally depraved taste, and the 

consequent decline of the art. 

Examples of this class will be 

found in Magdalen College, 

Okxford, about 1473;  cen- 

tre tower of Canterbury Ca- 
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thedral, about the same date; 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
1481; and Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
Westminster, about 1503. In 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, and, in 
fact, in many of the buildings of 
the fourth class, we can trace a 
general decline in the art, with- 
out alluding to the wearisome 
richness, which becomes fatiguing 
to the eye for want of repose. 
I have no doubt I lay myself open 
to much reproof for presuming 
to differ from the accepted opinion 
with regard to this class of ar- 
chitecture; but I think I need 
only refer to the exterior of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in vindi- 
cation of my assertion. This ex- 
terior is cut into so many small 
parts, that there is scarcely any 
situation from which a pleasing 
view of it can be obtained; and 
the principal charm which it pos- 
sesses in point of effect is bor- 
rowed from its contrast with the 
Abbey: the whole exterior, in short, is a multiplicity of angular 
projections, which throw no shadow, and, consequently, produce 
no relief. The interior is much better: the effect here is good ; 
the light and shade, being distributed from the large clerestory 
windows, are more pleasing; and the fan-groining and pendants 
of the nave and aisles produce a rich effect: but, still, I cannot 
see the beauty of these angles and curves, even in the interior; 
though they are certainly better here than on the outside. 

In the latter division of this class, the mouldings and mullions 
were changing their pure form, and becoming mixed with the 
Italian architecture, which was, about this time, making great 
progress in the formation of that mongrel style now called 
Elizabethan; and many examples of this transition work are to 
be seen in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. Eastbury House, 
Barking, in Essex, is a fine specimen of the brick buildings of 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., and contains more 
pure mouldings than most of the other buildings of that time: 
it is built entirely of brickwork; mullions, transoms, and the 
most delicate ornaments, being all executed in brick. Fig. 202. 
is a section of one of the window jambs and mullions. Fig. 203. 
is a section of a mullion and jamb of the transition character. 
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In this figure it will be seen that the 
jamb mouldings are a hollow and 
ovolo, and that the mullion is an 
ovolo and fillet on one side: the 
other side, in the same section, is 
to be seen in the second class occa- 
sionally. 
The Elizabethan architecture now 
3 became the prevailing style, and 
f continued to hold its rank until 
Inigo Jones succeeded in changing 
the public taste in favour of what 
was then called the perfect Italian 
style. 
The characteristics of the Eliza- 
bethan style are the regular enta- 
<j blatures, columns, pedestals, and’ 
arches of Italian architecture, interwoven with the pointed arches, 
enriched spandrils, heraldic devices, and other decorations of 
the Gothic. Orders were used over orders, and in situations where 
they were placed in direct violation to all reason. In one of the 
colleges at Oxford, the whole of the 
five orders are piled one above another 
in one narrow front. These entabla- 
tures and columns were adorned with 
the most clumsy devices; such as scrolls 
abruptly terminating in angles, carvings 
of vegetables in bunches, &c., and build- 
ings being surmounted with obelisks, 
balls, scrolls, and numerous fantastic 
devices, without the least reason being 
shown for their use. In some instances, 
this style has a very picturesque effect ; 
and, when a sufficient excuse can be 
shown for its introduction in public 
buildings, that is the time, and the 
only time, where it should be intro- 
duced; but national buildings should be in a more perfect style. 
The bad taste shown by the building committee for the Houses 
of Parliament, in recommending this style of architecture for 
their senate house, must be obvious to every person who is the 
least acquainted with its details: there is ample scope for talent 
in the pure Gothic style; therefore why revive a style which 
only marked the decline of the art? 
It only remains for me now to say a few words relative to the 
Gothic mullion. Windows are divided into lights by mullions 
of various sizes and section; and each window consists of an 
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outer arch, or frame, the jamb or architrave mouldings of which 
are perfectly distinct from the mullion, or column. Mullions 
are divided into orders; and the small mullion, which generally 
consists of a hollow and a fillet, or of a splay and fillet, is the 
first order: it is from this order that the cusps spring in every 
class; and for that reason it is sometimes called the cusp mullion. 
Windows of two, three, and sometimes more, lights, have only 
one order of mullions, particularly windows of the second class ; 
and this single order is continued through the whole of the 
ramifications of the window head. An increase of strength and 
richness was produced by the introduction of the second order 
of mullions; and this was obtained by increasing the thickness 
of the first order, and adding another moulding to the fillet ; 
which, from the increased thickness, required something to fill 
up the fillet, and, at the same time, to add to its strength. 
Fig. 186. will show the two orders of mullions of the first class. 
These had different offices assigned to them: thus, the first order, 
being the smallest, formed the smallest composition; the second 
order, from its increased size, formed the larger divisions of the 
window; and so they might proceed to a third, fourth, fifth, &c., 
each successively growing out of the other: and the window, 
Jig. 187., will show their application. I need scarcely say that 
the largest order of mullions contains all the others, so that the 
smallest goes round the whole of the window head. Figs. 189. 
191. show only one order of mullions; fg. 186. shows two 
orders of the first class; jig. 193. shows three orders of the 
second class, the first of which is the tracery or cusp mullion; 
Jig. 194. shows one order. It will be observed that the tracery 
mullion is the same in every window in these figures; and that, 
though there are instances of two orders being used in tracery, 
even then the cusp proceeds always from the first order. The 
cusp rises out of the hollow of the first order, and, in the first 
class, frequently terminates with a flower, and sometimes square ; 
in the second class it is formed, generally, by the intersections of 
two segments of circles, but is sometimes square, or a kind of 
blunted point; and, in the third and fourth classes, it terminates 
in an angle, and sometimes a flower is attached to it. These rules 
are not without exceptions; for the artists who could produce 
such wonderful combinations as are to be found in the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, so full of variety and originality in every 
class, would not be restrained, in the flights of genius, to the 
same forms or ornaments throughout the same building; and, in 
every building we examine, we find something to add to our stock 
of knowledge which we never dreamed of before. 

‘ In tracing the change of mullions through the different classes 
of Gothic architecture, it is curious to observe, that the mullions 
of the fourth class have been continued down to the present day 
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in our sash bar. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
windows were divided into a greater number of 
lights with transoms; in King James the First’s 
time, they became still more numerous in their 
divisions, but the mullion was not so bulky; and 
by degrees the windows had as many transoms as 
mullions, while every fresh complication of mul- 
lions and transoms produced a decline in the thick- 
ness; and even the general introduction of the 
Italian style only tended to. decrease the thickness 
of the mullion, but not to alter its general form. 


I am not aware of the exact time when the lines and weights 
for windows were first introduced; but when they were known 


they soon became very general, and, I have 
no doubt, assisted in the reduction of the mul- 
lion, which continued to dwindle to what are 
now called the ovolo, and the astragal and 
hollow sash bars. Figs. 204. and 205. will 
show these sections. Fig. 206. is the section 
of the mullion of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The great demand for novelty in the present 
day, and the use of large squares of glass, have 
been the means of producing new forms, 
which are so very thin as to be scarcely visible : 


these are designated by the titles of lamb’s tongue, and the 


bevel bar. 


Henrietta Stre 


In the foregoing remarks, I have endeavoured 
to give a classification of the architecture of the 
middle ages, very imperfectly, I am aware ; but if 
these observations should induce some one to in- 
stitute a fuller enquiry into the architecture of 
this country, and if my remarks should be of 
the least service to the general reader, in assist- 
ing him to find the cause which produced the 
great effects in the edifices of our forefathers, it 
will be a gratification to think that I have not 
studied in vain. 
ct, Brunswick Square, August, 1835. 





id 
Art. II. Thoughts on the Origin, Excellencies, and Defects of the 


Grecian and 


Gothic Styles of Architecture. By the late Dr. 


JAMES- ANDERSON. 


(Continued from p. 389.) : ; 


Mucu has been written about originality and imitation in architecture ; an 
many attempts have been made to show that the architecture which has been 
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called Gothic is not an original invention, but merely an imitation of the 
Grecian. For my own part, 1 consider it as a matter of very little conse- 
quence, whether it be an original invention or not: all that I conceive to be 
worthy of investigation is, whether it be really useful, and well suited to the 
purposes for which it was intended. But, with a view to set aside such 
trifling discussions in future, I shall in a few lines endeavour to give some sort 
of definite meaning to those two terms (indefinite as thus used) originality 
and imitation. 

’ A gentleman, to whose opinion I pay much deference, thinks that the cha- 
racteristic feature of genius is invention. It may be so; but before we can 
determine this point we ought to be able to say, with a precise discrimination, 
what invention is. In considering this question, it appears, that invention 
must mean either the discovery of things that have no prototype in nature, or 
of things that owe their origin to some object in nature be os ae have sug- 
gested ideas that, under different modifications, may have led to the invention. 
In the first case, as all reasoning must be founded on facts, and as in that case 
there can be no facts on which reasoning could be founded, any discoveries 
that might thus be made never could be derived from mental exertion of any 
kind, but must be the result of accident alone; and assuredly no one would 
say that such discoveries would entitle him who made them to the name of a 

rson of genius: nor could such discoveries themselves be called inventions 
in the strict meaning of the word; but they must be rather called casualties. 
The word invention always supposes that an improvement, beyond what was 
formerly known, has been made, in consequence of some mental exertion, 
which necessarily supposes the preexistence of some object or prototype upon 
which the mind could operate, and so modify it as to produce the unexpec 
effect that had been attained. With this limitation of the word, I should 
have no other objection to the above definition of genius by my friend, than 
that, in consequence of being indefinite, it has led to that kind of confusion 
of ideas which gives rise to perpetual disputes. To avoid this, I should rather 
be inclined to say that the essential characteristic feature of genius may be 
called, “ the faculty of observing such objects as come within the verge of 
human cognisance with an accurate discrimination, and of seizing the circum- 
stances which characterise them with promptitude and certainty, so as to make 
a lasting impression on the memory, where they remain stored up, as it were, 
like tools, to be ready whenever occasion shall require them to be called into 
action, and to be separated from or combined together so as to produce 
striking and unobserved effects, calculated to attain the purpose at which we 
aim in the most direct manner, and with the happiest facility.” Invention, 
according to this definition, would be a natural concomitant of genius, and 
therefore might be admitted as a proof, if you please, that genius did exist. 
But the faculty may exist without being exercised; so that genius may be 
allowed to lie dormant without discoveries (which are usually confounded 
with inventions), as discoveries may be made without genius (invention). In 
like manner prototypes may be suffered to pass long unobserved in nature, 
without being modulated by the power of genius, so as to produce those 
effects of which they were naturally susceptible, and thus afford unused mate- 
rials, if you please so to call them, for future inventions, to which no end can 
possibly be ever assigned. 

If we apply this reasoning to the subject in question, we shall be able easil 
to perceive, that the inventors of the Grecian and the Gothic modes of archi- 
tecture (as they have been characterised in the preceding parts of these essays) 
are alike entitled to be called inventors; and that they both proceeded after 
the same manner to separate and combine together known objects, so as to 
produce new and striking effects calculated happily to accomplish the pur- 
poses they wished to attain. It is plain, that in both cases the hints which 
set their minds at work were borrowed from objects cognisable by their senses, 
and that these were so modified by a chain of progressive ratiocination, 
grounded on the known qualities of bodies, as at last to attain that degree of 
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ection in art which had not been formerly reached by other men ; so that 
they both alike claim to be styled inventions. 

As to the allegation, that the Greeks had used columns as pillars before 
the Gothic artists did so, and that therefore they may be said to be imitators 
only, and not inventors; as justly might others allege, that as the stems of 
trees had existed, and had been used as props long before the Grecian colon- 
nade was devised, therefore the Grecian artists were not entitled to the name 
of inventors, but imitators only. And by the same mode of reasoning all 
other inventions might be transformed into mere imitations: but this would 
be so to confound all language, as to render a free communication of ideas 
between man and man impracticable. 

The difference between an imitator and an inventor I should take to be 
this: an inventor contrives devices to effect purposes that either have not 
been effected at all, or that have not before been effected by means of the 
same kind ; an imitator tries to effect the purposes he aims at by the same 
means that have been formerly employed, either with as little variation as pos- 
sible, or with such slight alterations as, without making any essential deviation 
in point of effect, make some small alteration in form or other circumstances. 
For example, I should consider all the varieties of the Grecian colonnade as 
reducible to the head of one single invention ; because every essential purpose 
that can be effected by any one of them can be effected in the same manner 
by the whole; so that, if it could be ascertained which of these was the 
original, I should call all the others only imitations of it. In like manner I 
should consider the different varieties of the Gothic architecture as one inven- 
tion; because they are all adapted to produce similar effects by means that 
had never before been applied to such purposes; and so on of others. With- 
out detaining the reader longer on this barren branch of the subject, I shall 
now proceed to make a few concluding remarks on the whole; which will 
chiefly respect some farther peculiarities affecting the Gothic mode of building, 
rather as objects of taste than as fundamental principles. 

Those who believe that an inventive genius always proceeds upon the idea 
that it finally adheres to in the end, would have no difficulty in discovering the 
prototype, which he would be persuaded had influenced the mind of the 
Gothic architects in conducting their plan of building. The ribs that branch 
off on all sides from the top of the column for the support of the roof have so 
much the appearance of the branches springing from the stem of a tree after 
it has been cut over; they join with the ribs from the other columns, and 
sometimes intersect each other so much after the same manner as the branches 
from a contiguous row of trees naturally do; and the small prominences at 
the top of the columns so much resemble the swellings that naturally take 

lace where the branches spring out from the stem of a pollard tree; that it is 
impossible for any one who adverts to all these particulars, not to perceive at 
once the striking resemblance that exists between two contiguous rows of 
Gothic columns with the arched roofs above, and two regular rows of some 
kinds of pollard trees (the lime tree for example) similarly placed, after the 
branches have attained a considerable size, and have intermingled with each 
other. This idea is strongly corroborated by the projection of the ribs, which 
was probably adopted as an appropriate ornament, on account of the beauty 
observed to result from the roundness of the branches of the trees. The 
smooth part of the roof seen between these ribs, was sometimes, in conformity 
with this idea, painted of a clear sky-blue; the ribs were of another distinct 
colour, and on some occasions even the roof was studded with stars, appa~ 
rently with a view to represent the sky as seen between the branches. These 
resemblances are all indeed so perfect, that I cannot entertain a doubt that 
they operated on the mind of the artist when these ornaments were devised. 
But that this remembrance entered into his conception when he began to 
devise this mode of building, I do not see the smallest reason to believe. The 
system of these artists was in all probability the result of a gradual and slow 

levelopement of ideas, progressively advancing from some obscure hints, cor- 
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rected and matured by succeeding mr ner for a long period of years, somes 
what after the manner described in the preceding parts of this essay, till they 
attained at last their final completion under the elegant and appropriate forms 
which they now occasionally exhibit; and the particular above stated was, in 
all probability, an after-thought only, suggested by the near resemblance that 
the forms which the structures naturally assumed in their progress to per- 
fection bore to trees in the circumstances above stated. This particularity of 
form, therefore, I consider as accidental rather than intended; but, in con- 
formity to the general progress of genius, no sooner would this general re- 
semblance be perceived, than the mind would catch the hint and improve upon 
it, so as to make it contribute to the elegance and beauty of these structures. 

I have already had occasion to remark that the Gothic artists appear to 
have paid an uncommon degree of attention, in order to discover every cir- 
cumstance that had a tendency to render successful their efforts to perfect 
their structures; and that they readily adopted every hint which fell within 
their observation to add strength or elegance to the whole, without servilely 
copying from any one. The specimen that I have just now adduced of their 
adopting the hint from the divaricating branches of the tree, for the purpose 
of giving grace and elegance to the roof, is a striking illustration of this par- 
ticular ; and whoever contemplates one of these roofs with attention, under 
this point of view, will be compelled to acknowledge that they have availed 
themselves of it with the happiest effect ; but they did not stop here. 

They had observed, no doubt, in examining the variety of trees that grow 
in our regions, that some sorts occasionally exhibit in the bole a kind of 
regular inequality of appearance on the surface, consisting of something that 
assumes the form of a kind of veins running in a direction nearly parallel to 
one another from the bottom to the top, which gave to the stem an elegant 
richness of appearance, very different from that bare look which a smooth un- 
varying surface around the whole of its circumference exhibited ; more espe- 
cially when these large columns, from the purposes for which they were 
intended to answer, were of necessity brought at times very near to the eye of 
the beholder. With that felicity of discrimination, therefore, which so 
strongly characterises all their contrivances, they instantly adopted this hint, 
and modelled it for their purpose. To this hint, I have no doubt, we are 
indebted for those rod-like ribs that so usually serve to peculiarise their 
columns, and which, without deranging their general symmetry when viewed 
at a distance (where they are not perceptible), give a richness to the particular 
parts as you gradually approach them, and a lightness of effect when you are 
quite near, which have not yet been equalled by any other contrivance that 
has been adopted by man for similar purposes. The Greeks also, having felt 
the same defect in their column, had attempted to remedy it by a contrivance 
in some measure of the same sort, denominated fluting ; though much more 
clumsy, and, like many other of their secondary devices, much less adapted to 
answer the purpose intended, than those to which I now refer; as every per- 
son who candidly compares them together will readily recognise. Of the 
Grecian devices of this sort I shall afterwards have occasion to take notice ; 
in the mean while, I may just remark that, on some occasions, it would seem, 
the Gothic artists had had in view some parasitic plants running up on the 
outside of the stem, or rods, and bound to it by bands at different heights ; 
but these seem never to have been adopted in the chaster era of the art, and 
can be considered only as a vicious refinement of after-times: but I have not 
met with any instance in which they deviated so far into the fantastic walk, as 
to make these protuberances assume a writhed or twisted appearance winding 
round the column. That was a refinement left for after-ages. 

The principle which a adopted with regard to the column, was also 
oe to other parts of their structures with the happiest effect ; although 

is particular, like many of the other beautiful devices of these wonderful 
artists, has been stigmatised by fastidious ignorance as barbarous absurdities. 
The principle to which I here allude is, to adorn those large and massy parts 
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of their structure, the effect of whose general symmetry can only be seen at a 
distance, with ornaments so small as that, when seen at a distance, they do 
not catch the eye, nor mar the general effect ; but when to be viewed near at 
hand, where the features of grandeur cannot be recognised, because the 
general proportions are lost sight of, these smaller ornaments come then to 
catch the eye, and exhibit a richness of appearance which takes off from the 
meagre look of these great objects if left perfectly bare, when viewed near at 
hand. Had the beholder been limited in tis approaches, so as to be able to 
come only within a certain distance, as is the case with some justly celebrated 
paintings of antiquity (in which very bold strokes produce, when they are 
seen at a proper distance, a great and striking effect, although when nearly 
viewed they appear only coarse and disgusting daubings), our artists might 
have adopted a similar mode of procedure. But this not being the case, they, 
observing the operations of nature under similar circumstances, followed her 
footsteps with fidelity : they observed that scarcely a stalk of grass was to be 
found which was not marked by certain rugosities or depressions ; that there 
was not the bark of a tree which was not diversified by means of small pro- 
tuberances, cracks, and fissures, interspersed by variety of lichens and of small 
parasitical plants, which, though they were not at all perceptible at a distance, 
gave to them a rich beauty of effect when near at hand, that they would not 
otherwise have possessed: they remarked that when a living creature, for 
instance, was seen at a distance, his figure only, and not his features, was 
perceptible; but when he drew near, and intermingled with society, the 
smaller features became distinguishable; the form and disposition of the 
hairs, the pulpy softness or characteristic wrinkles of the skin, the varying 
motions of the muscles, and the expressive keenness of the eye, all concurred 
to give to life an energy, expression, and interest, that would have been totally 
lost had they not been defined by delicate touches which could only be seen 
when near. From these prototypes, then, they borrowed their ideas of the 
manner in which ornaments should be adopted in their buildings; and, pro- 
ceeding on these principles, they have, in imitation of the works of nature, 
exhibited a diversity in uniformity which we in vain attempt to discover in any 
other of the works of art. By adverting to these circumstances, many pecu- 
liarities of Gothic structures will be rendered intelligible, which have been 
hitherto deemed singular and unaccountable aberrations. From this view of 
the subject, too, it will be seen how few of their ideas they borrowed from the 
Grecian artists. 

In many of the most perfect Gothic structures, it is remarkable that, 
although the ranges of columns and other prominent parts appear, on a general 
view, to be entirely alike, yet, when they come to be nearly examined, they 
exhibit an infinite diversity of appearances. The top of one column will ex- 
hibit a natural representation of a cauliflower; that of another, clusters of 
grapes ; another, grotesque figures of human beings, or beasts, in a variety of 
attitudes ; and so on round the whole range of natural or ideal existences. 
It is this which I call diversity in uniformity ; for, while the whole is uniform 
when viewed at a distance, and when only they can be considered as parts of 
one object ; yet, when viewed near, and when every great member comes to be 
considered as one distinct whole, the reiterated sameness and uniformity of 
parts become disgusting ; and that which was meant as an ornament becomes, 
in fact, a deformity, from the contemplation of which the mind turns aside with 
disgust : whereas, by the plan that they adopted, that which pleased as a whole 
when seen at a distance, continues to afford a new fund of delight when seen 
near at hand. Like a gallery of paintings, it is not the uniformity of the 
framing (which, when seen at a distance, is the only observable particular), or 
the richness of colours continually repeated, that affords delight ; but the 
interest that each separately excites when successively examined, which, by 
awakening a diversity of varied sensations, keeps the mind alive, and gives 
energy to its perceptions. Compared with this, how poor is the system of 
ornament adopted in the Grecian — In that, every stroke of the 
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chisel is repeated again, and again, and again, with the most disgusting 
uniformity ; so that the mind is palled, and soon sickens at the view. I have 
often wondered how an idea of this kind should ever have entered into the 
mind of man, with a view to carry it into execution. Had the columns and 
their parts been cast in moulds, or impressed with stamps, like our earthen 
wares, I could have seen a good reason for sacrificing elegance for the sake of 
diminishing expense; but where the whole was to be executed by the chisel, 
it appears to me one of the greatest deviations from the dictates of sound 
sense, and, of course, from the principles of good taste, that has ever been ex- 
hibited to the world; and this has been done by a set of men who, in many 
respects, carried the arts to a high degree of perfection. If, however, the 
inventors themselves did not discover this imperfection in their art, it was 
scarcely to be expected that their blind imitators (who have so often mis- 
applied it to the basest purposes, where no blame attached to the inventors) 
could do it ; it was not to be expected, that they should dare to think that 
anything concerning the art could in any one respect fall short of sovereign 
perfection. Thus did the Egyptians of old fall down and worship the bull 
which their own hands had consecrated, and exalt into a deity that which was 
far inferior to man. And what is man, that he should be considered as in- 
capable of deviating into error? The creature of a day, who knows nothing 
completely! It is degrading to human nature, to consider that men should 
have continued to think, to speak, and to act, upon such a principle for so 
many ages. Justly might the philosopher, who contemplated these things, 
ery out with a burst of indignant contempt, O imitatores servum pecus! Of 
them it might be justly said, “ eyes have they, but they see not.” Among 
this degraded herd, however, must not be ranked our Gothic artists. They 
opened their eyes, and contemplated the works of God ; and in all the wide 
range of this universe not one single prototype that could cherish this idea 
could be found. Even man, with all his efforts to mould natural objects into 
uniformity, has not been able to effect it. He can dress a regiment of soldiers 
exactly in the same uniform, it is true: he can choose them all of one sta- 
ture: thus far he can go, but no farther. Each individual can still be distin- 
guished by his shape, his proportion, the features of his countenance, the eyes 
in his forehead, the hairs of his eyebrows; nay, the very sound of his voice, 
the structure of his handwriting, and every motion and gesture impressed on 
him by the finger of God, are diversified in spite of himself, and mark the in- 
dividual. The same diversity prevails heeighent the whole regions of nature; 
and perhaps the Grecian colonnade is the only object that exists in this 
universe, in which, without a cause, man has attempted to deviate from this 
invariable law of nature by adhering to a strict uniformity in every minute 
particular respecting it. Phe 

Though I am inclined to ascribe by far the greatest part of the incongruities 
observable in the Grecian style of architecture to the injudicious conduct of 
blind imitators; yet there are some inelegancies (when compared with Gothic 
practice), perhaps incongruities, which may be traced back even to the in- 
ventors themselves. Of this kind may be ranked the naked smoothness of 
the shaft of the column itself; which, though when viewed at a distance it is 
in no respect defective, yet when the column is of a large size and seen near 
at hand, it appears on that account clumsy and bare. The flutings also are, 
comparatively speaking, tame and clumsy. Still more objectionable are the 
half flutings that are sometimes introduced. The bulging of the column be- 
longs also to this class, as well as the disgusting uniformity so lately objected 
to. With regard to all these particulars it must be owned that if the Gothic 
artists borrowed from the Grecian architecture in any respect, they did it not 
as imitators, but as most judicious and enlightened improvers : yet I see very 
little reason to believe that they considered this style of architecture (if they 
knew it) as of any superior merit, seeing that they departed from its most 
striking characteristics in almost every particular. 

J am not at present quite clear that any instance is to be found among the 
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chaster remains of ancient Greece of the architrave being broken, so as to be 
made to project over a particular column beyond the general plane of the 
front. I rather think that the inventors must be freed from the imputation of 
this striking incongruity ; and that this, with many other defects of the Grecian 
style of architecture, may be traced to the Romans, who were more remark- 
able for their military prowess than for their skill in the fine arts. I should 
suppose that it was almost a necessary concomitant of the pilaster ; for the 
projection of a few inches is by no means such a violent departure from 
obvious propriety as that disgusting projection to the depth of a whole 
column, which must be made where a single column projects; and which 
appears, indeed, so shocking to every beholder, that [ am inclined to think that 
our barbarous forefathers, in the earlier period of the dark ages, may claim the 
merit of introducing it into fashion ; at least, the most numerous specimens of 
it that I know are to be found in monumental structures preserved every 
where in our cathedrals. It is certain, however, that the Romans did erect 
monumental columns, in which they adhered to the same principle, by cutting 
the architrave to pieces, and squaring it all round; thus converting a useful 
member, which was originally adapted to give strength and stability to the 
structure, into a useless and incongruous appendage, that by its improper 
position, and tottering situation, seemed to threaten destruction to all who 
came near it. This practice however, once introduced, seemed to sanction the 
idea that a column ought not in any case to be employed without being sur- 
mounted by its entablature, however useless it might there be, and however 
ridiculous it might appear: and when a notion that has no foundation either 
in nature or sound sense once becomes prevalent, no one can say to what 
degree of absurdity it may be carried; for, having lost the only real criteria 
for limitation, we may continue to wander without knowing where we are to 
stop. Nor could I, perhaps, adduce a more apt illustration of this position 
than the present case affords. 

There is in London a church of most wonderful construction, which has 
been much celebrated ; and deserves to be so, if the effecting what no other 
person could have conceived an idea of doing can give a just claim to 
essen for I do believe that there never was an equal number of archi- 
tectural incongruities huddled together in so small a compass as here; so that 
I consider it as the ne plus ultra in this line. In the church alluded to, we 
find the Grecian column, though made of wood (not of marble), surmounted 
by its capital, architrave, and cornice (standing in full pomp, like a Greenwich 
pensioner. with his large cocked hat and bushy seltelen. totally detached from 
all other objects on its own level, surmounted by arches in the Gothic 
manner, but after the Grecian form and fashion, (Compare with this the 
graceful springing of the arches from the top of the Gothic pillar. Go for this 
purpose to the Temple Church or Westminster Abbey.) These arches, whose 
very existence ought to depend upon the solidity and weight of the materials 
of which they consist, are made of chips of wood, instead of stone; so that, 
in order to keep them from falling, they must be bound by internal bars of a 
straight, not a curved form, that are concealed from view by the veneering 
with which the whole is covered. To proceed farther in this kind of analysis 
would prove tiresome: I shall, therefore, conclude it by directing the reader 
to the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, where he may have the pleasure of 
contemplating at leisure this matchless composition: warning him, however, 
not to let drop any hints of disapprobation, or he will run a risk of being 
hooted at as a maniac: for there is scarcely any church in England that has 
obtained higher eulogiums abroad, and from a certain description of persons 
at home, than this has: nor can it be denied, that it is indeed and in truth a 
most wonderful structure. 

The base of a colonnade, like the architrave,is a necessary, and, when of due 
proportion, a beautiful, accompaniment. This, however, = a upon the 
idea of giving solidity to the column, and stability to the pile. Its very ex- 
cellence, considered in this point of view, depends upon its continuity. When 
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it is cut off and squared, like the architrave above described, and the pillar 
placed upon it when thus isolated, it looks like a man upon stilts, and appears 
to be so tottering and unstable as to give pain, instead of pleasure; to every 
person who contemplates it; it therefore counteracts the very intention for 
which it was reared: yet even this fashion, fantastic and absurd as it must be 
deemed, has been often adopted, and so frequently carried into practice, that 
my readers can have no difficulty in meeting with nan, gre of it; and with 
the conclusions they will draw from that contemplation I leave them. 

I might proceed farther in the same train; but the task is ungracious and 
unpleasing. Enough, 1 presume, has been said, to show that the idolatrous 
worship which has been paid to one of the varieties of architecture here 
characterised, and the indiscriminate ee that has been poured forth 
upon the other, are alike unfounded. Perhaps a time may come, when they 
may both be viewed with something more of that candid discriminative impar- 
tiality with which one man ought ever to view the inventions of another, than 
has hitherto been the case. When that shall happen, my object in writing 
these essays will have been attained. 





Art. III. Modes of Architectural Representation : — Models, Geo- 
metrical Drawings, and Perspective Drawings. By W. H. 
Leezps, Esq. 


Berore taking up a fresh subject, I ought, perhaps, to com- 
plete some of those I have already touched upon. It was my 
intention to notice another egregious solecism, occasionally prac- 
tised in regard to windows, in continuation of my former paper 
on that subject (p. 148.); and I also made what looked very 


much like promises, in my last communication, which it may, 
perhaps, be expected I should attend to. I have, however, so 
many other topics to bring forward, that, for the sake of variety, I 
prefer taking up some one of them, lest it should be thought I 
recur too frequently to the same set of subjects. 

The proverb, nil dictum quod non dictum prius, certainly does 
not hold good in one sense, as regards architecture, although 
in another it is applicable enough; for there is abundance 
of untouched matter, and fresh subjects for the pen, although 
those who do write upon it choose to pass them by, and confine 
themselves to such as have been handled again and again. 
Among those which have, it is difficult to say why, obtained no 
notice, is that here selected ; and its not having been noticed is 
one reason for my choice, since, should it really contain nothing 
positively new in substance, it will, at least, have an air of 
novelty upon paper. 

Before a building is erected, the design for it must be shown 
in some manner capable of exhibiting what it is to be; and, if 
possible, what will be its precise effect when executed, so that 
there may be no after regret or disappointment. This is done 
by means of models, geometrical drawings, or perspective views. 
Geometrical drawings aré indispensable, because neither models 
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nor views can be made until the architect has so far shaped his 
ideas ; but the other two modes of representation, especially that 
of models, are by no means in general use, and very rarely 
indeed are all three of them employed at the same time; yet, in 
works of importance, it is quite essential that they should be, 
for to neglect doing so is a very mistaken species of economy, and 
sometimes occasions an expense very far exceeding the contem- 
plated saving, since no one mode can by itself convey a complete 
idea of what the edifice will actually be, although, by having 
recourse to them all, we may prevent any possibility of being 
deceived. 

Even the model, which seems the most certain guide of all, 
and which has, at least, the advantage of being intelligible to 
those who are not conversant with geometrical designs, may, if 
incautiously trusted, greatly mislead. It is, indeed, an exact 
representation of the building, but nothing more: there is no 
positive scale for the eye, so that either fancy or inclination may 
exaggerate its dimensions, and bestow upon it an importance 
the building itself will not possess. Sometimes, indeed, a figure 
is put in, to serve by way of scale; but even this will not 
entirely guard against delusion, because, if the building is to be 
in the immediate vicinity of others, its height will be more or 
Jess affected by theirs. What may be exceedingly well pro- 
portioned in itself, and have a sufficiently dignified look when 
considered apart from any other object, may make a very 
different figure when it comes to be built. Feeling that it ought 
to have superior importance, and to display itself to the best 
possible advantage, people take it for granted that such will be 
the case ; therefore it is no wonder if they afterwards feel some- 
thing like disappointment, should they happen to find the 
structure itself, as will sometimes happen, look little better than 
an overgrown model, being much lower than the houses above 
which they fancied it was intended to rear its height. Even 
they who are aware that the building will not be so lofty as 
those on either side of it, do not always make due allowance for 
the difference; and the difference of effect so occasioned may 
greatly exceed that of positive measurement. Delusions of this 
kind might easily be guarded against, by having cardboard ele- 
vations of a part of each adjoining building, that may be fixed 
up against the model at pleasure. By way of further precau- 
tion, if the building is to be in a street, or in any other situ- 
ation where the view of it will be limited to a certain distance, 
that distance should be accurately marked by scale, and a card, 
with a hole in it, fixed at the natural level of the eye, so that the 
model can be seen through that aperture under precisely the 
same angle of vision as the building really will be. ‘This would 
not at all hinder the model from being completely examined, or 
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viewed in any other direction, as the card or board might be 
attached to a bent wire, made to hook on the model-stand when- 
ever required. It may here be observed, that models are 
seldom placed properly, the consequence of which is, that we 
generally look down upon them as in a bird’s-eye view, whereby 
much of their proper effect is quite lost. This defect might be 
remedied, and the advantage of being able to inspect the roof 
still secured, were the stands upon which models are placed so 
constructed as to allow them to be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure, by means of a screw and winch handle. 

Another circumstance which renders it prudent not to trust 
too implicitly to models is, that they do not express colour, 
particularly if executed in plaster. They flatter the eye by that 
brilliancy of decided and uniform white, which not even a newly 
erected stone building possesses; consequently they rather show 
a degree of beauty which is desirable, than one which is attain- 
able; that is, what persons in general would consider to be 
such, although, in a painter’s estimation, it would more frequently 
than not be considered a defect. Hence a model is apt very 
frequently to mislead the judgment; and, more especially, to 
impose upon those who, delighted with it as a miniature re- 
semblance, think that, because the model looks “ very pretty,” the 
building must of course look very beautiful. Unless the windows 
are real apertures, it is advisable that they should be coloured of 
a tolerably dark hue, since, if that be not done, they will have 
the effect of blank windows, thereby occasioning an appearance 
of breadth and repose which the real structure cannot possess. 

In spite of these drawbacks, which, by being known and kept 
in mind, are reduced to very trifling ones, models recommend 
themselves by decided advantages of their own, since they 
enable us to study every imaginable effect of light and shade, 
and of perspective. Besides which, a well-executed model is in 
itself a highly pleasing and ornamental work of art.* All this, 
however, is to be understood with some qualification ; for, if a 
design consists only of flat elevations +, with no variety of out- 


* Mr. Ripon models, which are of a very superior description, are con- 


structed differently from most others, for they may be said to be actually 
built up; and they exhibit the most elaborate and intricate detail finished 
up in the most perfect manner. That of Cossey Hall (see Vol. I. p. 183. 
is a exceedingly we specimen of his ability. Were a series of suc 
models, exhibiting some of our finest works of architecture, and all executed 
upon. the same scale, made the nucleus of a National Architectural Museum, 
there can be no doubt of its leading to improvement in the public taste. 
One thing very much in favour of Mr. Dighton’s models is, that they are less 
liable to injury, and, if accidently damaged are more easily repaired than 
plaster. ones. 

+ On the other hand, a partial, or elevation, model may be exceedingly 
useful for fully comprehending the complete effect of a single front, should that 
happen to consist of various planes. Should there, for example, be a portico 
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line, and no projecting part to fling shadows on others, the model 
would show little more than might be seen by geometrical 
drawings of all its fronts, and would be of little farther service 
than that of exhibiting the form of the roof. In such cases, 
therefore, very cheap and expeditiously made models might be 
prepared, by drawing all the separate elevations, and pasting 
them on a hollow frame or box, and afterwards putting on a 
roof of pasteboard. The chief difficulty would be the cornices, 
for the projection of the other mouldings would not require to 
be noticed ; yet these might be separately formed in wood or 
plaster, and then glued on and coloured like the rest. Should 
there be occasion to show breaks in any of the elevations, the 
block must be shaped accordingly, and the divisions of the ele- 
vation pasted on separately: in fact, even entire columns and 
entablatures in relief might be added, after as much had 
been done as conveniently could be by mere surfaces; yet this 
would hardly be worth while, for the time and cost bestowed 
upon it would almost equal that required for a perfectly exe- 
cuted model; whereas the facility of preparing them would be 
the chief recommendation of such sketch or block models. 
Having spoken of models, let us now consider the exclusive 
advantages possessed by geometrical drawings. Some more 
than eetinaiy recommendation they certainly ought to possess ; 
for they find so very little favour in the eyes of most persons, 
that they will hardly condescend to bestow the slightest atten- 
tion upon them, unless it be for the showiness and beauty of 
their execution. It is to be hoped that the Architectural Maga- 
zine has done something towards removing a most extravagant 
prejudice against the ground plans of buildings, namely, that, if 
there be any interest at all in such drawings, the things are 
quite incomprehensible ; whereas, so far from there being any 
mystery in them, a child of common capacity would be able to 
understand them, if properly, and of course patiently, explained 
tohim. Perhaps there is quite as much affectation or obstinacy 
in the case as any thing else; for it will generally be found that 
the persons who pretend they can make nothing out of a plan, 
possess, like M. Jourdain in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a talent 





within an inner range of columns, those columns, if in the sames axes as the 
others, would be entirely concealed by the ones in front of them; so that, al- 
though shown in the plan, no idea would be conveyed of their effect: nor 
could this latter be adequately manifested even by a perspective drawing, let 
the station of view be ever so judiciously chosen ; for it would be almost im- 
possible to exhibit those columns clearly without concealing every thing 
beyond them: and, after all, the principal effect would not be represented, 
since that would depend, not upon any single point of sight, but on the suc- 
cessive changes which would occur according as the spectator shifted his 
situation. It must be confessed, that our architects take care not to have 
occasion for showing any thing of the kind, and — so much the worse. 
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quite unknown to themselves. If they can make out the meaning 
of a map, they understand what might reasonably be imagined 
by far the more unintelligible species of plan, because such geo- 
graphical plans less clearly denote what is intended to be ex- 
pressed by them than architectural maps do. Or how happens 
it, that the same unfortunate persons, who are bewildered at the 
sight of the ground plan of a house, are nevertheless gifted with 
such sagacity, that they are not at all puzzled by the plan of a 
city. Enlightened, perhaps, by some preternatural means, rather 
than informed by any natural exertion of intellect, they know, 
almost without having ever had occasion to be told it, that the 
dark parts indicate houses and other buildings, at least the 
ground - which they stand. Yet show them the map of a 
house ; inform them that the shaded parts indicate the walls, and 
show their thickness, while the blanks, interrupting the course 
of such lines or shadings, represent the doors and windows, and 
ten to one but they stare you very innocently in the face, and 
tell you they see nothing whatever like walls, doors, and win- 
dows; and, after having occasioned you to swear sundry mental 
oaths at their stupidity, finish by exclaiming, “ Well, it may be 
so, but I positively cannot see what it means; — never beheld 
such odd-shaped doors and windows in all my life.” 

Were I to protest that there is not the slightest colouring of 
caricature in the above, I might not be exactly believed ; still 
there is so very slight a tinge of it, that the matter is hardly ex- 
aggerated at all; for, if you can get on so far as to make persons 
at length understand those particulars, there are a hundred others 
which you fruitlessly endeavour to explain to them. They will tell 
you, for instance, that what you call stairs, are “ all flat,” and 
lying on the ground ; and, when informed that the dotted lines 
are intended to show the projection of cornices, and the com- 
partments of the ceilings, ask how it is possible that the ceiling 
can be upon the floor. 

These remarks, it must be owned, appear to have very little 
to do with the subject itself; nevertheless, they may possibly be 
of as much actual service as all the rest of my article put together, 
by leading persons to consider whether it would not be proper 
that children should be taught to understand the nature of 
architectural plans, as well as of other plans or maps. But to 
resume what I have thus interrupted by a long par parenthése : 
a plan may be defined to be a horizontal section of a building, 
or of any particular floor of it; and it is highly desirable that it 
should be made to show whatever can be expressed in it, without 
crowding it so much as to be confused. In this respect, many 
of the plans given in architectural works, the older ones more 
especially, are sadly deficient; and this is most felt in the case 
where they are not accompanied by sections. .The projection 
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of cornices, the compartments of ceilings, the groinings of vaulted 
roofs, domes, skylights, &c., should all be transferred to the 
plan, and indicated on it by fine dotted lines; also the shelving in 
libraries, and the windows, if at a considerable height above the 
floor ; in both these instances the parts being slightly shaded, 
otherwise, in the one case, the windows would appear to be at 
the usual height, and, in the other, the lines intended to show the 
projection of the shelving from the face of the wall would not 
clearly define the actual area of the floor. Should parts of the 
same plan or floor happen to be on different levels, they should 
be distinguished, as they-easily may be in drawings, by making 
the whole lower part of a rather darker tint, in proportion as 
the difference is greater or less. When this is not attended to, 
it sometimes becomes impossible to fee] quite certain as to the 
plan, for we may mistake the descent of steps for an ascent, or 
vice versi. At any rate, the mode above recommended has 
many advantages on its side, because it clearly indicates the 
circumstance at the first glance, keeps it in mind, and shows the 
exact extent of each level. Supposing the plan to be that of a 
theatre, there may be three, four, or even a still greater number 
of planes in the same drawing; and, although this should be 
sufficiently understood when examined, it is as well to render 
it apparent to the eye at first sight. 

Differences of height ought also to be expressed, as well as 
those of level, whether they occur in separate rooms, or in the 
separate divisions of the same room, because such difference is 
one great source of variety and contrast, and much of the effect 
and. character of the apartments will depend more or less upon 
this circumstance; consequently it is one which should not be 
suffered to escape notice in the plan. Where all the rooms upon 
a floor are precisely alike as to height, it will be sufficient to 
state once for all what that measurement is ; if not, the respective 
altitudes should be denoted by figures, and a small / placed 
before or after them. Besides doing this, the same mode may 
be had recourse to for rendering apparent the greater loftiness 
of some rooms than cthers, as that which has been pointed out 
for distinguishing such parts of a plan as lie on planes of dif- 
ferent levels ; that is, provided it be not required at the same time 
for the latter purpose. 

. Whenever it happens that the upper floor does not extend 
over the whole of a lower one, this circumstance also should be 
noted, by making those walls which are carried :up higher than 
the others of a darker tint than the latter; while the plan of the 
upper floor should be made to show, not:only all the projecting 
parts of the under one, but their roofs, lead-flats, skylights, 
chimneys, &c. 

It seldom happens, however, that plans, not intended for 
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working drawings, are so well filled up as they ought to be. 
Those in books have, for the most part, very few details in- 
serted in them, and are sometimes very ill defined, nothing 
further being represented than the walls and their apertures ; 
hence they have a blank naked appearance, and do not 
afford half the information that might be conveyed by drawings 
of this class. Neither is every part that is shown always so 
distinctly represented as is desirable; in many Italian collections 
of designs, for instance, the windows might be taken for mere 
recesses, owing to the solid part below the window, and not the 
window itself, being shown in the plan, and no distinction made 
between such parts of the walls and those where no aperture 
occurs; so that, were the same mode adhered to where the 
window recesses do not descend to the floor, the room would 
appear to have no windows at all, none being described in the 
plan. Some distinction should, perhaps, be made between 
windows which actually reach down to the floor, and those which 
are raised so far above it as to leave a parapet beneath them. 
Accordingly, these latter should be faintly tinted (in engravings 
as well as drawings), and windows raised so far above the floor 
that a person cannot look out of them ought to be shaded 
several degrees darker. The same ought to be done in regard 
to small closets ; for if a closet be merely in a recess in a wall, 
shut up with a door, it will not explain itself so well as it ought 
to do, but convey the idea of there being a recess open to the 
room ; but, of course, the tint employed for this purpose should 
be still fainter than that made use of to show any window or 
opening in the upper part of a wall; nor should it be at all 
deeper than is requisite to define that such recess is not included 
within the actual limits of the room. 

Sometimes it might be useful to have flap plans, showing, as 
in a kind of me all the floors of the building in their re- 
spective situations. The plan of each floor being drawn on 
Bristol board, and neatly cut out; upon another piece of the 
same material, an orthography of one of the external walls, 
which may be either an inner or outer elevation, is drawn; 
and to this the several flaps or plans are to be affixed, according 
to the respective floor lines or heights, by means of narrow 
strips of linen, which will serve as a hinge, and allow the flaps 
to fold freely ; so that the whole model, if it may so be termed, 
will lie perfectly flat, and may be kept in a portfolio. Or else, 
two or more projecting tongues may be left in cutting out each 
plan, and corresponding slits be made to receive them in the 
upright part, so that all the pieces would be separate, and lie 
flat one upon another, and could be put together when required. 
Should this latter mode be preferred, there might. then be two 
uprights or external walls, into both of which the floors would 
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be inserted ; and thus the whole might be rendered capable of 
standing firmly, without being supported by the hand while 
examined. Such flap models would be of limited application, 
because they would be suited only to rectangular plans; and, 
even in these, difficulties would frequently occur that would 
require some management. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. IV. On the Use of the Perspective Delineator by Architectural 
Draftsmen. By Mr. Cuarves James RicHarpson, Architect. 


I rake the liberty of requesting your attention to a very in- 
genious and useful instrument, lately invented, called the Per- 
spective Delineator. (fig. 207.) It is the most simpe and complete 
of any yet offered to 
the public, and cer- 
tainly the cheapest, as 
the cost is only one 
shilling. It provides 
a ready and universal 
method of putting 
alike the most com- 
plicated or the most 
simple design into per- 
spective; and for oc- 
tangular, circular, or irregular designs of any kind, it is in- 
valuable. 

It does away with the necessity of vanishing points, and of 
all lines, except. those of elevation; consequently, in large 
views, where the vanishing points are at an inconvenient distance 
from the drawing-board, the principal points obtained by this 
instrument would save an immense deal of trouble. For the 
architect, therefore, as well as for the young student who has no 
idea of drawing perspective, this instrument is alike useful. 

Mr. Shires, the inventor of it (15. Little Chapel Street, Soho), 
is the professor of mathematics, and tutor to the Western Insti- 
tution, Leicester Square; and he teaches the use of the per- 
spective delineator, in one lesson, the expense of which is three 
shillings, with an instrument included. 

The method of using it is as follows. Let p (fig. 208.) be any 
point, the perspective of which is required ; draw a4, to signify the 
edge of the picture ; parallel to which draw the ground line i 4 ; 
r is the edge of the drawing-board. - Make choice of any station, 
say ¢, sci there fix the centre of the movable angle pch; now 
place c p, and also the T-square p 7, both on the point p, and 
_ Open the angular part c 2, until the line 7 4 comes into the 
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angle h; this done, slide the T-square / p to the position d q, 
so that the line a d shall come into the angle d; then the point 
q so found is the perspective of p; and in the same manner all 
other points may be found, which — joined with lines, will 
give the perspective of any figure or solid, let its form be what 
it may. 

The heights are obtained without sections, in equally as 
simple and as efficacious a manner ; but, in justice to Mr. Shires, 
I must here close the description of his useful contrivance, and 
refer to him for the purpose of any further explanation. 

24. Manchester Street, Manchester Square, July 17. 1835. 














MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices. 


VENTILATION. — The following extract is from a work which ought to be in 
the hands of every individual, but more éspecially in those of évery architect, 
€ombe’s Principles of Pagsioiogy applied to the Preservation of Health, 3d 
edition. ‘“ One of the evils of ignorance is, that we often sin and suffer the 
punishment, without being aware that we are sinning, and that it is in our 
power to escape the suffering by avoiding the sin. For many generations, 
mankind have experienced the evil results of deficient ventilation, especially 
in towns, and suffered the ‘penalty of delicate health, headachs, fevers, con- 
sumptions, cutaneous and nervous diseases ; and yet, from ignorance of the 
true nature and importance of the function of respiration and of the great 
consumption of air in its performance, architects have gone on planning and 
constructing edifices and houses, without bestowing ‘a thought on the means 
of supplying them with fresh air, although animal life cannot be carried on 
without it ; and, while ingenuity and ‘science have been taxed to the utter- 
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most to secure 8 ops am supply of water, the pure air, though its admission is 
far more essential, has been left to steal in, like a thief in the night, through 
any hole it can find open. In constructing hospitals, indeed, ventilation has 
been thought of, because a notion is prevalent that the sick require fresh air, 
and cannot recover without it; but it seems not to have been perceived, that 
what is indispensable for the recovery of the sick, may be not less advan- 
tageous in preserving from sickness those who are well. Were a general 
knowledge of the structure of man to constitute a regular part of a liberal 
education, such inconsistencies as this would soon disappear, and the scientific 
architect would speedily devise the best means for supplying our houses with 
pure air, as he has already supplied them with pure water.” (p. 236. 

The time, we are inclined to think, is not far distant, when the heating of 
all large towns will be reduced to the same degree of simplicity as now exists 
in the mode of lighting them, and of supplying them with water. In another 
half century, the only coal fires in London will probably be those of the gas 
works, of the steam-engines, and of the manufactories. There is nothing to 
hinder all private houses from being heated, as well as lighted, by gas; and 
from having all the cooking of every description, boiling water for washing, 
heating baths, smoothing-irons, &c., performed by that fluid. This state of 
things, arrive when it may, will occasion a revolution in house-building, and 
especially in the modes in which apartments are heated and ventilated. It 
will also do away with the necessity for huge piles of chimney tops ; or, at all 
events, for the different unsightly contrivances which now generally disfigure 
them. Few modern practices in building are more absurd than that of 
making the doors and windows of rooms air-tight, and yet expecting that there 
can bea sufficient draught in the chimneys to prevent them from smoking. 
There ought to be a contrivance in the upper part of every door and window 
for admitting air, merely for the sake of supplying the chimney. In the case 
of doors, instead of having them to fit exactly at the top, we would leave from 
a fourth to half an inch, according to the size of the room; and, in the case of 
windows, we would leave that space in all those that fronted the points from 
which the wind was mildest, and half as much in the case of windows facing 
the north. The advantage of admitting the fresh air at the upper part of the 
room is, that it comes immediately in contact with the hottest air of the 
room, and is thus rendered temperate before it reaches persons seated in the 
middle of the room, or near the fireplace ; whereas, when the air is admitted 
or drawn in by the bottom or lower parts of doors or windows, it slides along 
the floor towards the fireplace to supply the draught, at once cooling the feet 
of every one in the room, and leaving the great body of the air of the apart- 
ment entirely unchanged. It thus dcaunetiy happens that a person is seated 
in a room in which there is a brisk fire, with his feet and legs in an atmo- 
sphere of 40°, of air continually changing, and consequently carrying off heat 
from him, and his head in an atmosphere of a temperature of 60°, which, 
unless the door of the room is frequently opened and shut, or the breast of 
the chimney is higher than usual, is never changed at all, and, consequently, is 
breathed and rebreathed by the occupants. We have often been perfectly 
astonished at the ignorance of professional men on the subject of ventilation, 
and equally so sometimes at their speculative impracticable notions; such as 
ventilating by small tubes, &c. The only practicable mode of judiciously 
ventilating apartments in modern houses, without radical changes in con- 
struction, we venture to state is that above suggested: but even that simple 
mode will not be adopted till the occupiers of houses are aware of the int 
portance of ventilation. One piece of advice we would wish to impress upon 
every reader; viz. never to take a lodging, or rent a house, in which the 
windows are not carried up as high as the cornice of the room. Unless this 
be the case, the ventilation, even by the mode we have suggested, must. ne- 
cessarily be imperfect ; because the stratum of air between the top of the 
window and the ceiling will remain unchanged, and of no sort of use to the 
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occupants of the room. Many hundreds of houses about London, which 
have a splendid appearance exteriorly, have this defect: within. It. will be 
found in the bed-room floors of most of the houses round the Regent’s Park, 
atid, indeed, more or less, in almost all the new houses everywhere, that have 
any pretensions to exterior architecture, and especially to a frieze and cornice. 
As these houses are generally built on speculation, by persons whose great 
object is to get them sold as soon as possible, this utter neglect of the health 
of the occupant is not to be wondered at, more especially as the occupant is 
generally too ignorant to detect the evil; but what excuse shall we find for 
architects who commit the same fault in the country, houses of wealthy noble- 
men? We could refer to many new country houses where this is the case: 
we have in our mind’s eye the state bed-room of a noble marquess lately mar- 
ried, in which the space above the windows is upwards of 10 ft., and, the 
whole height of the room being 20 feet, it follows that exactly one half of the 
atmosphere of the room is rendered useless. The misery and suffering in 
cases of this kind, however, is nothing to that which must-be endured by those 
who have no other room to live in but one, and that one perhaps not above 
seven or eight feet high. It is lamentable to think that this misery must be 
endured by the passing generation, and even by that which is rising to sueceed 
it, till, as Dr. Combe observes, a general knowledge of the structure of man 
enters into a system of general education. There is no better substitute for 
this defect in our education, that we know of, than Dr. Combe’s most ex- 
cellent work. — Cond. et 
The Nuisance of Smoke.in Towns. — Mr. Jopling, the arehitect, ina late tour 
through the manufacturing districts, was so much annoyed with the “horrible 
nuisance” of smoke, that he spggests the idea of getting rid of it by pumping 
it out of the furnace into a drain or sewer, “‘ where the soot and the smoke may 
be separated from the air and mixed with water, and thus converted into 
manure.” The idea is good, and may one day be turned to account, when all 
the coal brought to our large towns shall be employed in making gas. . In the 
meantime, as a speculation toward an. improvement in large towns, we would 
suggest the idea of having a tunnel or drain along the tops of street houses 
into which all the flues might be conducted. The air in this drain might be 
by a fire at one extremity, and this extremity might either be ona level 
with the rest of the drain, and simply allow the smoke to escape into one very 
high shaft ; or it might escape into a system of flues passing over water, by 
which means the greater part of the earthy particles would be deposited, and 
what passed into the atmosphere would be an invisible fluid. It must be re- 
collected that, in the passage of the smoke along .the horizontal flue, a great 
proportion of the earthy particles would be deposited, and that, by cleaning 
this main flue or tunnel frequently, a considerable quantity of soot would: be 
obtained for manure or other purposes. This idea is capable of being, turned 
to a practical account, but we do not think it worth he ; firmly persuaded 
as we are, that, at no distant period, gas companies will supply heat as well as 
light, at least for all dwelling-houses. — Cond. 





Art. II. Foreign Notices. 


GERMANY. 
Cusvavier Baaver, well known for his efforts for the improvement of 
railroads, has produced a little work On the I: ibility of employing Steam 


Carriages on ordinary Roads with Advantage, as a general Means of Conveyance; 
and on the Absurdity of all the Plane fondlcinessing with Reilroate by means of 
them. (Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xv. No. xxx. p, 486., June, 1835.) 
The Bavarian, architect M. L. von Kleuze has just published a highly in- 
teresting work under the following title: “Anweisung zur Architektur des 
Christlichen Cultus” ( Advice respecting the Architecture of Christian Worship ), 
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with thirty-nine copperplates, in folio. (Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xv. 
-No. xxx. p. 487., June, 1835.) . P 

The Chevalier Wiebeking, well known by his important publications on 
‘Hydraulic Architecture, the History of Civil Architecture, &c., has commenced 
a work, ifi two quarto volumes, relative to what is most curious and useful in 
Hydraulic Architecture, with thirty-six large topographic-hydrographic charts, 
and seventeen copperplates. The first volume will be published in the course 
of the present year. (Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xv. No. xxx. p. 487., 
June, 1835.) 

Disinfection, §c.— A most valuable discovery has been made at Breslau, in 
Silesia; namely, that by pouring boiling water into the vaults of privies, and 
other similar receptacles, they may become disinfected, and may be safely 
entered by the workmen employed to-clear or repair them. (The Bury ant 
Norwich Post and East Anghan, Jan. 7. 1835.) : 


NAPLES. 

' At Palermo there has appeared the second volume of a new work, entitled 
“ Le Antichita della Sicilia’ esposte ed illustrate per Domen. Le Paso Pietra- 
santa Duca de Serradifalco,” with thirty-seven engravings on copper and litho- 
graphs. A curious circumstance attending’ this splendid- work is, that the 
second volume has been published before the first. It embraces the ruins of 
the ancient Selinus : the first will comprise.the grottoes of Segeste. (Foreign 
Quarterly Review, vol. xv. No. xxx. p. 488., June, 1835.) 


RUSSIA. 


Alexander's Monument’ at St. Petersburg. — The height to the top of the 
cross is 154 ft., and the whole shaft of the column, formed of one stone, 84 ft. 
The heights of the other most ‘celebrated pillars, composed of a single stone, 
are, those in front of the Pantheon at Rome, 46 English feet; one at Isaac’s 
Church at Petersburg, 56 ; Neer ga Needle, 63; the obelisk at St. Peter’s, 
Rome 78; the obelisk at Munich, erected last year, by command of the king, 
100 Bavarian feet. (Derbyshire Courier, Jan. 10.) 


TURKEY. 

_ A young architect, M. Texier, after finishing his studies in Italy, has been 
sent by the French government to Constantinople, on his road to Asia Minor, 
to examine the antique monuments of that little explored country. He has 
lately written from Phrygia, and communicated an interesting account. of 
the town of Azan; of the antique monuments of which we have hitherto had 
neither description nor drawing. He has discovered there a magnificent 
temple surrounded by an Tonic colonnade, which, he says, surpasses every thing 
of the kind that either Greece or Italy can boast, in regard to purity of style. 
and preservation. Upon the outer walls there are still eight Greek and Latin 
inscriptions relating to Panhellenic festivals and magisterial ordinances, 
Almost all the other buildings. of this ancient town are still extant; marble 
bridges and sepulchral monuments, quays, the theatre, and circus. The theatre 
is in the highest state of preservation. The stage is yet entire ; but the Ionic 
columns have been overthrown by an earthquake, and the orchestra is covered 
with rubbish. In the proscenium is a frieze with relievos, representing hunt- 
ing scenes: among the animals may be distinguished the zebu, or humped ox 
(an animal now found nowhere but in India), torn by a lion; stags and boars 
caught -by dogs, horse races, &c. The doors are still standing, with all their 
decorations. Opposite to the, theatre is the circus, built. of white marble, 
Near the temple is seen a large portico, pootebly the gymnasium, with columns 
of the Grecian Doric order. Amidst these remains are scattered the houses 
of a small village. M. Texier has caused several excavations to be made, and 
taken admeasurements and drawings of the buildings. (Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. xv, No. xxx. p- 490., June,.1835.) > 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


An Artificial Stone. — A composition has been discovered by Mr. Parker of 
Syracuse, United States, which will harden like stone, and yet may be worked, 
in a soft state, as easily as mortar. It may be cast in moulds, and is not dearer 
than brick. (Printing Machine, vol. iii. p. 159.) 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

THE New Parliamentary Buildings. — A plan of the parliamentary and other 
public buildings adjacent to Westminster Hall, from a survey e with the 
intention of supplying the necessary information to architects, has been pre- 
pared and published by Mr. C. J. Richardson, architect. It is a most elaborate, 
and apparently accurate, performance, to a scale of 20 ft. to an inch. It is a 
work of immense labour, and will be of the greatest value to architects. The 
plan is in two sheets of paper, and is upwards of 4 ft. 3in. long by 2 ft. 9 in. 
wide. It is sold at the very moderate price of one guinea, which surely can 
never repay Mr. Richardson for the time which he must have bestowed on it, 
We strongly recommend it to all architects who are interested in the subject ; 
and it has this recommendation to general readers, that every part of it is de- 
scribed by writing on the part, and not by letters or figures of reference to a 
separate description. The eye, by this means, examines every part with nearly 
the same advantages that we should walk through the different houses. For 
example, in the case of any particular apartment, we are told not only what it 
is, but what apartments are under, and what over it, &c. 

The Paper of Queries by the Institute (mentioned p. 310.) has appeared in 
an 8vo pamphlet of 28 pages, which is given away by the secretary. It em- 
braces numerous questions on buildings, houses, staircases, ice-wells, prisons, 
workhouses, and hospitals ; sewers, bridges, suspension bridges, chain piers, 
bricks and tiles, stones, including marbles, slates, &c. &c., in buildings gene- 
rally ; stone, when in the quarry ; mortar, timber, iron, construction in general, 
scaffolding and machines, ventilation and heating, acoustics, light ; on failures 
and their remedies, specifications and contracts, antiquities, Indian and Hindoo 
architecture and antiquities, the literature of architecture, biography, history, 
and education. 

It may be noticed as somewhat singular, that the foregoing uestious relate 
more to building than to architecture; and that not one of them relates to 
the fundamental principles of architecture as a fine art. If the architects are 
unwilling to admit builders among them, they are determined not to be igno- 
rant of the art of these men, mee | is so far satisfactory. If the builders and 
surveyors set up a society of their own, which we have heard they intend to 
do, notwithstanding the existence already of one, if not two, architectural 
societies, besides the Institute, they will probably, in the way of retaliation, 
enquire into the principles of architecture. All this enquiry, by agitating the 
subjects of architecture and building, will direct both the public and pro- 
fessional men to them, and in that way is certain to do . For this reason 
we approve of all societies for the encouragement of the arts, and shall sup- 
port them as far as we can, even though we do not entirely agree with their 
professed objects. — Cond. 

The Archeological and Topographical Institution of Great Britain, for pro- 
moting Systematic Histories and Illustrations of its numerous Antiquities. — The 
objects of the Society proposed to be established with the above title are, to 
investigate, describe, and illustrate the antiquities of the various counties of 
England, Wales, and Scotland: the results to be arranged and classed in 
chronological order, under the following heads: — 1. Celtic or British An- 
tiquities; 2. Roman Roads, Stations, Encampments, and other Remains , 
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8, Saxon, Danish, and Norman Antiquities ; 4, Castles, Monastic and Eccle- 
siastical Buildings, &c.; 5. Old Mansions, Crosses, Bridges, &c. 

ion is a distinguishing feature of the present times, and is in many 
cases essentially required to give effect to plans which are most conducive to 
= Nee me - mankin d. Baap ce and eo cen we are of this number; and 
whilst those devoted to the respective sciences of geology, geography, zool 
and astronomy, are at once popular, and highl sr i it is eoactived that 
another institution, expressly applied to ovdinelins, will be gratifying to the 
numerous antiquaries of this country; and may be established on such a basis, 
and under such tog oy as to become eminently interesting, and productive 
of important results. On the accession of thirty persons, a m will be 
convened to organise the Society, by the election of a president, four vice- 
presidents, a treasurer, two secretaries, and a council, to whom it is proposed 
to intrust the formation of a code of laws, &c.: those of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society being referred to as a basis. J. Britton and Edw. Wedlake 
Brayley have offered to act as honorary secretaries, till the Society be regu- 
larly formed: to whom communications are to be addressed, or to Messrs. 
J. B. and J. G. Nichols, Parliament Street, London. . 

The Warwick Vase in the Pantheon Bazaar.—I1 have been much gratified, 
on visiting the Pantheon Bazaar, in Oxford Street, by the sight of that splendid 
monument of art; namely, the bronze cast from the justly and highly cele- 
brated antique marble vase belonging to the Earl of Warwick, and now at 
Warwick Castle. This cast is, I understand, made from a mould which was the 
only one allowed by the noble owner to be taken from the splendid original, and, 
therefore, is rendered doubly valuable and interesting, from its being a eee 
duplicate ; more especially as I understand there is only one other, and which 
is in the possession of His Majesty, at Windsor Castle. As a work of art, it 
is certainly unrivalled; and, when we state that the body is cast in one piece, 
it will be allowed that, as a specimen of casting, it is unequalled in this 
country. I cannot but feel surprised that this vase is not now in the possession 
of some one of our noble patrons of art, more especially when I look at the 
nature of the material of which it is composed, so admirably adapted to our 
climate, that, unlike marble or other material, it would not injure by exposure 
to the atmosphere even of London. I was the more astonished when I heard 
that the price asked for it does not exceed 1500 guineas; not more, 1 should 
conceive, than the value of the metal itself. What a splendid ornament this 
vase would be, placed in the garden fronting the magnificent house of the Duke 
of Sutherland, in St. James’s Park; or facing that of the Marquess of West- 
minster in Park Lane! Should it be intended to carry into execution the 
proposed fountain in the open square facing the new National Gallery at 
Charing Cross, I do not think a more suitable decoration could be found for 
it than this vase. —G. London, August, 1835. 

Fine Arts among the Manufacturing Population. —The House of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr. Ewart, has appointed a select committee to enquire into 
the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts, and other principles of 
design, among the people (especially among the ee of 
the country; and also to enquire into the constitution of the Royal Academy, 
and the effects produced by it. (London Literary Gazette, July 18. 1835.) 

Islington New Church. — In the vicinity of Colebrook Row, a new church 
is being erected from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Barry, 
in the pointed style of architecture; it has a pitched roof, with a square but- 
tress tower at each corner of the building, terminating with octagonal pin- 
nacles; and on each side between the windows are graduated buttresses in 
two divisions, terminating pyramidally: it is already covered in, and is ex- 
pected to be finished in the course of a few months, at the cost of 3000/.— 

. Wilmington Square, June 4. 1835. : 
- Alms Houses for the Company of Tilers and Bricklayers, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. William Grellier, are being erected 
upon a field between Kingsland and Ball’s Pond: they are in the Elizabethan 
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style ‘of architecture, arid, ,when: finished, will; have’ a very picturesque’ ap> 
pearance.— Tyro, Wilmington Square, July 2, 1835. ; 

A New School for the Indigent Blind is now in progress; the foundation 
stone’ was laid on April 25. last year, with much ceremony, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the president. This school is.on the same site as the old one 
only occupying a much larger space of ground, extending towards St. George’s 
Fields: it is in the Elizabethan style of architecture, from a design by John 
Newman, Esq., F.S.A. (a lithograph of which may be purchased at the school, 
and which was noticed Vol. I. p. 180.). The benefits that will be derived from 
the rebuilding of this excellent institution will be very great ; the old building 
could oply receive 112 persons; namely, fifty-five males and fifty-seven 
females ;. while the new building is arranged to receive 220 persons. — Id. 3 
. The. New. Houses of Parliament..— A. professional correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle suggests that it would be far more satisfactory to the com- 

titors,and the public, and give a greater assurance of perfect fairness and 
impartiality, if the commissioners who are to decide upon the plans were not 
appointed tiJl after the plans were sent in. Another correspondent proposes 
that all the designs-sent in should be exhibited to the public at the Royal 
Academy. — Id. 

An Essay on Concrete.— An honorary premium will be presented by the 
president and members of the Institute of British Architects for the best 
“-Essay on the Nature.and Properties of the Mode of Construction tech- 
nically termed Concrete, and of its application to Buildings, &¢., in Great 
Britain, up to this period.” The essay to be sent to one of the secretaries 
on or before the first of December next. The council reserve to themselves 
the right of withholding the premium, if they do not consider the papers sent 
to. be of sufficient merit. — Id. i 

A new Theatre, from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Beazley of Soho Square, and nearly on the same plan as the new English 
Opera House, is in progress in Norton Folgate. It will be arranged to hold 
1100 persons, and is expected to be opened in October next, under the de- 
nomination of the City National Theatre, — Id. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. — This excellent establishment is undergoing 
great improvement. The museum is being enlarged : the preparations, &c., have 
been removed for the purpose. The dissection rooms are being painted and 
the ceilings whitewashed. A new theatre for the delivery of lectures on 
materia medica, and a reading-room, are also in contemplation of being erected. 
— Id. 

St. Sepulchre’s Church. — This church (the venerable steeple was uninjured 
by the great conflagration in 1666) has been undergoing a thorough repair, 
and is expected to be opened for divine service in the course of a few weeks, 
having been closed for a length of time. The sum of money the repairing of 
this church will cost the parish is enormous; the builders having had no 
architect to superintend, or any contract to restrain them, the latter having 
been broken a few days after the commencement of the repairs, from their 
forgetting to include the reparation of the steeple inthe same. Prior to the 
pe ge galleries were very dark, and, with the exception of those seated 
in front, the clergyman could scarcely be seen: this has been remedied by 
putting a new roof to the church, at the same time removing the beams that 
went from column to column, and springing arches in their stead. The light 
used to be conveyed by means of side windows in the roof, but is now by a 
series of skylights in the centre of the ceiling, which have a very pretty ap- 
pearance, The church has also been painted inside and outside. — Jd. 

The Levelling of Holborn Hill has been again taken into consideration at a 
special meeting of the Farringdon Street Improvement Committee; when 
Messrs. Burnard and Geary, architects, submitted a model with plans, &c., 
which were highly approved of, The corporation have promised every aid. 
This is one of those improvements which command the first attention, on the 
ground of humanity alone, and ought to have been carried into effect years, 
ago. — Id. 
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- Chapet is about to be erected. in Vincent Square, Westminster, from: 
igns of Mr. Blore: — W. London, Aug. 29. 1835.. entra 
Herefordshire. — Hereford, Aug. 3, 1835.—I have just returned from 
Foxley, and been much delighted with the woods; but i cannot say that I 
admire either the house or the very picturesque scenery amidst, which it is 
situated.. The transition from art to nature is too sudden: a house ought 
not to rise up among vegetation, like a tree among copsewood ; but more like. 
a tree on an open lawn, from a protuberance of ae s vejiecie:. De UD 
sightly school, that so long disfigured the Hereford Cathedral, has been 
removed ; and the cloisters, which were blocked up by it, are now exposed to 
view, and, I trust, will be repaired, though not beautified. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Buckingham’s bill has made a sensation; and it will not be the fault of a 
certain nurseryman, a friend of yours, if there are not, in due time, a handsome 
publi¢ garden, and a public library, museum, and lecture-room. — J. W. T. 
Lancashire. — Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute. (see p. 317.) — The following 
description of the new building for the purpose of this excellent Institution, 
the first stone of which was laid on July 20., by Lord Brougham, may be in- 
teresting to our readers : — The site on the south side of Mount Street, and 
inclusive of the court-yards attached to the building, will occupy a space of 
about 87 yards front, by 43 yards in depth; the main building will be about 
42 yards square. The principal front, to Mount Street, is intended to be 
faced with stone, and will consist of a central Ionic portico with wings in 
antis. One range of windows only is to be introduced, the space above being 
sunk in panels to be filled up with bas-reliefs, to be executed by the pupils and 
members of the Institution... The portico is also intended eventually to be 
crowned with a group of statuary. The main entrance under the portico will 
open into a vestibule, or loggia, 10 yards by 7; passing from which; through a 
screen formed by two columns and two pilasters, you will enter a corridor 
20 yards by 4, with a staircase at each end leading to the gallery of the lecture- 
room and the upper portion of the building. The centre door of the lecture- 
room will open from this corridor, flanked by a niche at each side to contain 
busts or statuary; passages will also diverge right and left, giving access to the 
class-rooms, &c. The lecture-room will be of the horse-shoe form, or a semi- 
‘circle with the tangents prolonged, 60 ft. in length by 52 ft. wide, and will 
accommodate about 1200 persons. Besides the lecture-room, the principal 
story will contain a library, a reading-room, committee-room, chemical class- 
room, laboratory, lecturer’s private room, apparatus-room (the three last 
immediately communicating with the lecture-room), a class-room 17 yards by 
9, one ditto 12 yards by 10, one ditto 9 yards by 83, keeper’s room, with a 
strong room for documents and records, and a comfortable house for the 
keeper separate from the rest of the building. There will be side doors to the 
lecture-rooms communicating with the side entrances of the building; so that 
when all the doors are thrown open, the lecture-room, however crowded, may 
be cleared in a few minutes. The staircases are to be so arranged that, if the 
lecture-room should ever be used separately for the purpose of public meet- 
ings, &c., the communication can at once be cut off from the other part of the 
building: The upper story will contain a corridor, with niches, similar in 
_extent to the one below ; a museum and model-room 20 yards by 7 yards, and 
a music-room 17 yards by 9 yards, with seven large class-rooms. The base- 
ment floor will contain various workshops and rooms for modelling, apparatus 
for heating and ventilating, &c. There will also be various closets and minor 
conveniences, and, though last, not least, a copious supply of water on the 
premises in case of fire. A considerable sum still remains to be obtained, to 
warrant the committee in proceeding with vigour towards the completion of 
their undertaking, but they appeal with the utmost confidence to those of their 
townsmen who are desirous of raising up a moral, virtuous, and happy people, 
_for their liberal support to an institution which is emphatically “ the friend of 
all, and the enemy of none.” (Liverpool Mercury, July 24.) We understand 
_that our correspondent, Mr. Picton, has undertaken to give a series of lectures 
on architecture in this Institution ; and we have no doubt he will fulfil the 
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task well. When he has completed the course, and has a little leisure, we 
should be glad of plans, sections, and descriptive particulars of this Mechanics’ 
Institute, which, when executed, we imagine, will be one of the most complete 
in the country. — Cond, 

Worcestershire. — Worcester, July 27.— Our Natural His Museum, and 
our County Court, proceed rapidly; and next week the foundation of a new 
church is to be laid in the Blockhouse. It is also in contemplation to agitate 
the idea of forming a general cemetery on the outskirts of the town, and doing 
away with all interments within its precincts. Cemeteries appear to be becoming 

ral in the case of large towns ; probably owing to the danger to the living 
from the continual disturbance of the ground in church 3 a disturbance 
which increases every where with the increasing population, while the size of 
the churchyards remains stationary. The practice of burying in the natural 
soil among trees, rather than in stone tombs, and in vaults in churches, also 
seems to be on the increase ; and, surely, this is not only calculated to render 
the air of churches purer, but also that of burial-grounds. To me, the idea 
of being put in a tomb, or locked up im a vault, and of becoming a mass 
offensive to organised beings, is far more disagreeable than that of being com- 
mitted at once to the naked soil. I should prefer being placed there, even 
without a coffin: but I suppose I must not say this in the presence of car- 
a and architects. I shall write you, in a few days, from Hereford. — 


°. 
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W. H. B. and Scrutator* (Vol. 1. p. 225. and Vol. II. p. 402.) —Had I been 
aware that Verus intended to continue his animadversions upon my censure 
of Forsyth and Palladio, I should have waited for their conclusion before I 
began to reply to him; but now, as he has not thought fit to take any notice 
of what I said in that Number of the Magazine in which his second article on 
the subject appeared, it is hardly worth while to resume it afresh, when he, it 
seems, would rather let it drop. I therefore turn elsewhere ; and, first of all, 
call upon W. H. B. to explain a little what he means by the “ inventive 
genius” of Inigo Jones. Perfectly well do I know that critics, nor do I mean 
architectural ones only, are in the habit of employing numerous conventional 
phrases, which it would puzzle them not a little to explain. The “ inventive 
genius” of Jones seems to be just such a phrase, unexceptionable as far as 
mere sound goes, yet without a shadow of meaning, except what must tend to 
mislead. On what grounds, I ask, is inventive power in his art claimed for 
one whose reputation avowedly rests upon what he did as a copyist, upon his 
having been the first to ao 3 into this country, from Venive and its terra 
firma, the style there farmed by Palladio? The question now is not whether 
he benefited the art, and displayed his own superior taste by so doing, but 
what particular genius, what strength of invention, he manifested. Allowing 
that he is entitled to our warmest thanks for being the first to familiarise us 
with a style of design that was then in itself a novelty, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how that can possibly establish for him a character as an original artist. 
If it can also be shown that he both extended and improved upon the ideas he 
adopted; that in his hands the new style acquired graces it could not boast of 
before; that, while he preserved whatever was essentially good in it, he also 
purified it from whatever was in bad taste; then, indeed, there would be some- 
thing like an adequate reason for ascribing that peculiar quality of mind to him 
which the above-mentioned term implies. I may spare myself the trouble of 
observing that Iam unable to detect any of that marked inventive facult 
which his admirers impute to Inigo: the onus probandi lies with them; and, 
if they can clearly substantiate his merits in that respect, by adducing satis- 
factory proofs from his works and designs, they will perform a more essential 
service than by prodigally heaping upon him the most adulatory compliments. 
Without being either inconsistent or ungrateful, we might now begin to rehix 
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a little in our commendation of that “ architect,” whose fame would, in 
all probability, never have risen so high, had he not been identified with an 
important change in architectural taste, that could not but have taken place, 
whether he had ever existed or not. So far, his name has become a sort of 
landmark in the history of art, and the distinction thus conferred upon it has 

vented his being estimated according to his positive merits. Nevertheless, it 
is not greatly to be wondered at, that, even now, he'should continue to be 
overrated by the million. To adopt ready-made notions, to join in chorus 
with established opinion, no matter how it be established, saves all unnecessary 
trouble of thinking, and is, withal, perfectly safe. Doubt is silenced at once, 
as impertinence, or something worse, by an appeal to authorities, now known 
to be so worthless in other respects, that we ought to be ashamed of continuing 
to quote them; nay, in all likelihood, many of those writers who have ex- 
tolled Jones would have expressed a very different estimate of him, had they 
lived in our own time, and been furnished, as we are, with the means of study- 
ing, not Grecian architecture alone, but various other styles then entirely 
neglected. There is, I suspect, a great deal of cant afloat in regard both to 
our “ English Palladio” and the Italian one: at least, I could never meet 
with the person who could specify any of the numerous beauties that he might 
insist are to be met with in their works. 

Having nothing further to say at present on this topic, I ought here to 
take my leave, and give place for some one else; yet, before I put my pen 
out of my hand, I wish to be allowed to make a comment upon a passage in 
Scrutator’s last communication (p. 402.). “ There is not one architect in 
five,” says he, “ that properly understands his profession ; and, for want of this 
mee education, they can only be calied artists.” It may be that Scrutator 

as not expressed himself as he intended; for, taking the words themselves, 
they certainly do appear to advance a most extraordinary kind of doctrine: 
no less than that a person is especially entitled to be considered an artist in 
the architectural profession, because deficient in that knowledge requisite for 
the practical man. No one can be readier than myself to admit that a person 
may be thoroughly skilled in all that relates to construction and building, and 
yet utterly destitute of talent in all that comes under the head of design, 
taking that term in its most comprehensive sense, and not confining it to orna- 
mental detail alone. Nevertheless, I do not see what pledge is afforded for 
superior ability in design, by the absence of plodding technical skill. It is a 
remark of Swift’s, that if you meet a woman with a bandbox under her arm, 
ten to one but she is a woman of easy virtue; and if you meet a woman with- 
out a bandbox, why, it is still ten to one that she is the same. So, too, we 
may say, that when we find an architect cried up as a very skilful builder, the 
chances are that he is no artist; and when we meet with one who has no 
reason to pique himself on the former character, the chances still are that he 
is no artist. 

Were such, unfortunately, not the case, but did the deficiency in one set of 
qualifications guarantee the possession of the other, we should experience no 
difficulty in securing the services of both : and, indeed, it becomes a question, 
whether the principle of division of labour might not very judiciously be applied 
to the duties of an architect. The studies and the tastes requisite to form a 
complete architect lie in such exceedingly opposite directions, that it is almost 
hopeless to expect to find them fully united in the same individual: it is a 
combination barely possible, at least in any powerful degree. And, provided a 
fine work of architecture can be produced equally masterly as an achievement 
of art and as an operation of science, what matters it whether it be the joint 
produce of two minds acting in concert, each in its respective sphere, or that 
ofa single one? When I say acting in concert, I do not mean that the two 
parties can exert equal authority, for that would be to act independently of 
each other. There must be a leader, one from whom the general ideas and 
the subordinate ones must emanate ; and who should be capable of infusing 
into the whole scheme, and every portion of it, that which will stamp it as a 
work of art. 
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This will, I-daresay,; be deemed a most wild and extravagant proposal ; but 
the main point for consideration is, whether such a system would not be 
attended with advantages which, if not positively unattainable, are rarely 
‘attained by the present one. There is, at any rate, one probability in its 
favour, which is, that were one party employed exclusively to conduct all that 
belongs to artistical. design, he would, as.a matter of course, be expected to 
manifest. some superior. ability in that department, and to make it apparent 
that his office was not altogether a sinecure; nay, let the scheme itself be 
thought ever so absurd, it is even now partially acted upon, although never 
avowedly ; for it.would not be difficult to mention instances in which the 
nominal architect and the real designer have been two different persons, the 
latter being oomlores by the other to shape his rough ideas into symmetry 
and beauty. .That the practice is a very common one, I do not say; though, 
perhaps, the public would be gainers were it far more common than it is; and, 
if the quality of the article itself be thus improved, why should we quarrel 
-with the mode in which it is manufactured? However, it is possible that, 
after all, I have taken a very erroneous view of the subject ; and, in that case, 
some one will, doubtless, take an early opportunity of convincing me of my 
mistake. — Candidus. London, Sept, 2. 1835. 

Hakewell’s Elizabethan Architecture. —1 do not think so much of this work 
as you appear to do (p. 369.). The plates are good ; but it would not be candid 
to say that, as a whole, the book is meritorious or useful. Mr. Hakewell seems 
to think that a wondrois deal is gained by making out Elizabethan to be a 
bastard Italian style, instead of an Italianised Gothic. This, however, it is 
folly to attempt in the face of all existing examples; the Elizabethan mode 
-not being at all the cinque cento of Italy, as he would have it (a dissertation 
upon which his book ought to be entitled), but having taken its existence and 
character entirely from the architectural transitions peculiar to this country, 
under peculiar auspices. — NV. London, August 2. 1835. 

Literary. Composition of Architects and Surveyors— Allow me to direct 
your attention to the business letters, to the specifications, and to the written 
directions of every kind committed to paper by architects. I have had a 
good deal to do with architects, both as artists or designers of buildings, and 
_as directors of their execution, and I must say, that I have known very few 
of them that. could write in what might be called a correct style. As to the 
,jargon of specifications and estimates, it is fit only for the times when archi- 
tecture was a mystery, and was only permitted to be practised by freemasons. 
It appears to me, that you would do much good by calling the attention of 
your general readers to this subject, and suggesting to them, that they should 
not.accept of any specification that was not written in a style that they per- 
.fectly understood, requiring that every technical term should be explained 
_and illustrated, if necessary, by a sketch. This would soon create a demand 
for an improved language of architecture, if the phrase may be allowed. 
The architects ought to set about improving the language themselves, but as 
they do not seem to show any inclination to do so, the only way that I know 
of to bring. it about. is by “ pressure from without.” _In this respect, indeed, 
architects and artists do not differ from the other professions ; for what pro- 
fession or trade ever set about reforming itself? All great improvements in 
the arts seem to be the results of impulses given by the mass of society, and 
not by the voluntary exertions of the individuals connected with these arts. But 
to return to the literary composition of architects, [would strongly recommend 
all young men studying the profession not to spend the whole of their leisure 
time in copying drawings, but to devote a portion of it to the study of 
pranmner and syntax. If they do not, when they get into practice they will be 

aughed at by their workmen, who are now, perhaps, at the Infant School. 
Besides I can tell them from experience, that when an intended employer 
writes to an architect or an artist whom he never saw, he forms an opinion of 
him much more from the sort of letter he writes, than from any thing else. 
— A Solicitor, London, July, 1835. ; 
The Regulations of the Institute of British Architects. — Our correspondent, 
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Ts very'properly ©. 373.) calls-our attention to some of the regulations of the 
Institute of British Architects, by which surveyors, builders, and architects 
who ‘measure or value ~ works, exeept those executed from their own 
designs, are to bé;excluded. - The reasons for this exclusion are nowhere, as 
far as we are! aware, explicitly. stated; and, therefore, we can only form con- 
jectures:on the subject. The object for this regulation, we should think, must 
either be some contemplated. benefit to the’ public, or some contemplated 
benefit to the architects composing the Institute, in which surveyors and 
builders are not to participate. Now, if the abject is any contemplated ad- 
vantage:to the public, we say that, ifthe public rely upon getting any advan- 
tages; from ati exclusive, association of »persons who are to be employed by 
them, whether these persons be architects, artists, lawyers, or physicians, they 
will, in the long run, be disappointed, as the: experience of all past ages has 
sufficiently shown. If,.on the other hand, the object of the architects is chiefly. 
to benefit themselves, then all’ that we:say is, that we differ widely in opinion 
from, them as to the best mode of doing this. . The mode of an. exclusive cor- 
poration may have suited a former age; but it is altogether unsuitable for the 
present. The object of every association, either exclusive or open to all the 
public, is to accumulate power, and to direct it to such objects as cannot be 
attained by individuals alone: Hence we should say that a Society of British 
Architects might ‘be very desirable for collecting a library, or a museum ; for. 
procuring models or drawings of buildings in distant countries that had not yet 
been modelled or drawn ; for publishing works which individuals could not be 
expected to publish ; and-so on, The meeting. together of individuals engaged 
in the same pursuits is also always desirable, with a view to the reciprocal com- 
munication, of knowledge, and the-promotion of good feeling. For these pur- 
poses, the more powerful the body, provided that power were well directed, the 
better; and, therefore, instead of excludingany class of men, we would, for this 
reason, and for others to be mentioned; inelude every class whatever, and females 
as well as males, provided the indiyiduals.were of good moral character, and 
could pay the annual fee. One consequence of including all classes would be, that 
some of all classes would become architectural amateurs, and have their taste, 
which, perhaps, may till then have lain dormant, developed, and displayed in 
their houses and furniture. Another consequence would be a powerful purse, 
by which many most useful and gratifying objects could be attained, such as a 
splendid public bali and museum, which never can: be.while the Society is 
limited to members of the profession.. With respect to excluding surveyors 
and builders, our opinion is, that one of the greatest goods that could result 
from an: architectural institution such as we contemplate would be the mix- 
ing of architects, not only with ‘surveyors and builders, but with cabinetmakers, 
upholsterers, ironmongers, house-paiuters, &c. The professional intercourse 
that would take _— between these parties could not:fail to-reciprocally im- 
prove them; and we really believe that those who would;-or, at least, ought to 

derive the greatest improvement would be the architects ;' and forthis we have 
the authority of Scrutator, whose extensive experience and ‘ind ent prin- 
ciples entitle his opinion, on all subjects connected with architecture and 
building, to the highest respect (see Scrutator’s remarks, p. 402.), Perhaps 

the Institute may entertain an idea that the public will'think that better 
architects will be found belonging to an architectural institute than are to be 
found unconnected with one; but the history of Royal Academies shows that 
this is matter of accident. Anything which has a tendency to elevate a man in 
public opinion, otherwise than by his own individual merits, is so far bad; and, 
to a person totally ignorant of architecture, who wished to employ an architect, 
the circumstance of one professor belonging to a society, as compared with 
another who does not belong to it, has this tendency. If such be the object 
of the Institute, or if it can be proved to have this tendency, then we say that 
its interests are at variance with those of the public. On the other hand, if 
all, without exception, were admitted we should say that, in consequence of 
the freedom of communication and the general intercourse that would take 
place, the architects, architecture, and the public would be gainers. We have 
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long felt quite confident of this; that the most effectual mode of advancing 


the architecture of the country is to diffuse, as extensively as possible, a taste 
for architecture and a knowledge of it; and, though we think this is chiefly to 
be done by engravings and by cheap cere yet societies might also do 
a great deal. this would be best for architecture and the public, it would 
also be best for architects. It would not be difficult to show, that the surest 
foundation on which these gentlemen can found their hopes of future employ- 
ment is on the taste of the middling classes. The time for building soho, 
castles, and cathedrals is gone by, or nearly so, and that for town halls, 
schools, museums, libraries, theatres, and laying out public lens in all 
towns and vi with comfortable and elegant cottages and mansions, is 
approaching. It is our opinion, therefore, that the greatest good which an 
architectural society could do, would be to diffuse, as extensively as possible, 
a knowledge of their art among all persons whatever, but more ye rare | 
among females, surveyors, builders, carpenters, ironmongers, and in short all 
trades connected with building. Every one cannot employ an architect, but 
there is no person whatever who does not employ one or more of these trades- 
men. — Cond. 

The Strength of Materials. — For the sake of forwarding the interests of 
your Magazine, I wave all excuses that are open to me, in -_ ing to W. J. 8S. 
(p. 329.). My assertion was, that the rules extant were sufficiently correct to 

portion the size of timbers, so as to preserve a consistency of strength 
throughout the building. Tredgold’s rules and tables of scantlings for story- 
posts, in his rege (p. 229.), are those I referred to; and I had also in 
view his book on Cast Iron (p. 42.). From my personal knowledge of 
Tredgold’s ability, and the practical experience I have had in applying his 
calculations, I am not disposed to undervalue these tables as data for gradu- 
ating the dimensions of story-posts, under variations of load and distances 
apart, coupled with the cases every practical man has continually before him. 

As to the absolute correctness of these rules, and the facility of making 
allowances for defective materials, every architect and engineer must judge for 
liimself; always recollecting that the strength of any scantling or other ma- 
terial is not greater than its weakest part. 

With regard to the curve described by an over-load or place of fracture, 
your correspondent seems to have disregarded the fact, that it is resistance 
to flexure, and not to fracture, which we must seek for and adopt in calcu- 
lating the strength of a building, or its constituent parts. All beyond this is 
mere experimentalism, leading to no practical good ; for, after all, something 
must be allowed for the duration of materials, without which our buildings, in 
general, would only be of adequate strength at their completion, and until 
partial decay ensued. I need not trace the cause of decay, which, of course, is 
progressive, according as the elements of construction are able to resist the 
elements of decomposition. 

The advantage gained by swelling the shafts of columns depends on whe- 
ther it is proposed to gain the “ stability of position,” or the “ stability of 
resistance.” If the stability of position is required, I apprehend a diminished 
column would be better than a plain cylinder, but not so good as the Eddy- 
stone shaft; and the stability of resistance would be gained (with a minimum 
of materials), by having the post or column fish-bellied; i. e. stouter in the 
iniddle than at either end: for if the upper end be strong enough, the lower 
end need only be so much larger as will the weight of the column, in 
addition to the load, which is trifling com to the load itself; the resist- 
ance to flexure would be met by the increased size of the middle, &c. I have 
read Mr. Barlow’s pamphlet, denouncing fish-bellied rails for roads, and agree 
with him as to that particular application, because their load is active ; whereas 
the load of a story-post is passive. 

If your correspondent wishes for more information on these matters, I beg 
to suggest that he may apply to Mr. Herapath, who is amusing the world gra- 
tuitously with an account of the results of his theoretical attainments (see @ 
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series of letters by that gentleman in the Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. xxiii.), 
for which every mechanical man ought to be grateful. I doubt not Mr. Hera- 

ath would give a more satisfactory analysis of the foregoing subject than I 
Ines done, to those who require excessive precision ; and until persons acquire 
the “ humility of experience,” they will attach more importance to theory 
than those who have passed that ordeal.— W, Thorold. Norwich, July 
15. 1835. 

Censor's “ Observations on the comparative Advantages of the various Systems 
of heating by Hot Water now in Use.” (p. 407.) — This article is so erroneous 
in some of its statements, as far as regards my nt system of circulating 
hot water in tubes closed in all parts, that I am induced to endeavour to set 
your readers right by a simple statement of a few facts, which my experience 
of the system has enabled me to prove. ? 

Censor “ believes ” that the tubes used by me would not stand a pressure 
of 40 atmospheres; but, if he will favour me with a visit at my manufactory, I 
will convince him that the tubes are now invariably proved, both before and after 
they are erected, by means of the ordinary hydraulic forcing pump, to upwards 
of 100 atmospheres ; and, still further, that the pipes will sustain a pressure of 
even 300 atmospheres. As to the scalding effects of steam heated to high 
temperatures, Censor may satisfy himself upon that point at the Gallery of 
Practical Science in Adelaide Street; and there “ any twelve intelligent en- 
gineers ” cannot but be convinced. 

His next error is, in supposing that the quantity of heat given out by any 
heated body increases aly in an arithmetical ratio, whereas it increases in a 
geometrical ratio; he will therefore be surprised to find that a pipe one inch 
in diameter, heated to a given degree, will ‘give off as much heat as a pipe of 
four inches in diameter, heated to only half the temperature. 

As to his “ own particular notion” respecting its safety, he says that the 
tubes are formed of what is called “ rolled gas tubing.” Now, they are not 
rolled, but drawn; neither are they formed of gas tubing, for they are made 
purposely for the work they have to perform; and all those which, when 
proved, are found not perfectly welded are thrown aside, and not used. With 
respect to the expansion tube, Censor accuses me of carefully keeping it in the 
back ground; this, however, is not the case, for those tubes, although from 
their size they are not so strong as the smaller tubes, are _ sufficiently so ; 
and are always proved (as the smaller tubes are) to upwards of one hundred 
atmospheres. He then closes “his notion” by saying that he believes that 
“jin fact, in most cases, it is only a mode of heating by high-pressure steam, 
and that at no very great pressure either (care being taken that the coil in the 
fire shall not be able to burst the pipes), which goes by the title of the ‘ patent 
hot-water apparatus ;’” thus rendering his own question, as to how we know 
the amount of pressure to which the tubes are subjected, a useless one, as he 
says himself, that “ care is taken that the coil in the fire shall not be able to 
burst the pipes.” 

Censor observes that he has not had much opportunity of observation of 
this system himself; but that he has “ excellent authority ” for what he states; 
and on to say that he has been informed of an instance of an ap us 
which has an imperfect joint, and which requires to be replenished with water 
every twenty-four hours: from this circumstance he draws another very erro- 
neous conclusion; namely, that, in consequence of the escape of the water, the 
tubes become coated with sediment on the inside. Now, the fact is, that the 
tubes cannot become coated with sediment on the inside from this cause, for 
the following reason: if a joint is defective, it leaks hot water with all the 
matter which the water originally contained still held in solution: this has 
been demonstrated by filling the tubes with a strong solution of salt, which, if 
forced out by internal pressure, and the pipe be hot enough to evaporate it, 
has been found to cause a deposit on the outside of the pipe; and actual ob- 
servation has proved that there was no deposit whatever on the inside. Indeed, 
it is impossible to separate steam from water in such small tubes, or in so small 
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@/réservoir for steam as the expansion tube; if the apparatus leaks} it niust 
necessarily leak hot water, as steam can only be produced where it has an 
opportunity to expand; and until steam is formed there can be no deposit, 
consequently the pipes:cannot be filled up. 

He then speaks of the friction of the water in the tubes, and of the immense 
resistance occasioned by the. vast number of bends. The amount of these 
obstacles I can assure him is so small, that I know not an instrument suf- 
ficiently delicate to'measure the difference of the resistance when the pipes 
have bends in them and when they have not; as the water, probably, never 
circulates faster than ten feet in a minute. 

Censor also ony’, that he is “ strongly disposed to doubt whether, if a com- 
mon apparatus of the sort were left open, and kept under the boiling point, 
the water would circulate in it otherwise than very languidly indeed ;” in which 
he is right ; and this shows the necessity of closing the apparatus, that it may 
work with effect. 

Then comes another fact, from which he draws the conclusion that the 
danger of bursting is very formidable. If, through some imperfection in the 
apparatus, the water were allowed to escape, without being replenished, the 
natural consequence would be the formation of hydrogen yy the decom- 
gn of the water remaining in the tubes ;_ which, ee not sufficient to 

eep up the circulation, would be enough to be partly decomposed by the red 
hot tubes. This would be the case the moment the water was so reduced in 

uantity that it could not circulate; for it would then be driven out of the 
Save coil by the-repellent power of the heat, and the coil would become 
red hot.. Under these circumstances, the coil might be destroyed by the action 
of the fire, but without bursting ; as there would be no internal pressure upon 
it from either water or steam: and it is well. known that hydrogen gas is not 
explosive until mixed with a certain proportion of atmospheric air. 

With respect to maintaining a uniformity of heat by means of small pipes, 
nothing jis easier ; and it.is done, wherever required, by the manner in which 
the furnace is constructed.,, I find no difficulty in building a brick furnace; so 
that an equal heat may be kept up by it for twelve hours together, without 
attention, and that it may still retain the advantage of heating the. pipes 
rapidly. 

pe that Censor should have reasoned upon hypothetical statements, 
when there are so many facts existing illustrative of the soundness of the 
principle upon which my system is founded. It is impossible for an inventor 
to have control over the erection of every apparatus ;,neither is.it surprising 
that some may have been so ill- constructed, in the earlier stages of the in- 
yention, as to. work imperfectly. . A useful improvement should not, however, 
be condemned, because it may/have been sometimes carelessly executed or 
attended:to. Even;the steam-engine is good or bad according to the skill of 
the maker; though nobody will now. dispute its utility on that account, — 
A, M. Perkins. Great Coram Street, London, Sept. 5. 1835. 

An End to heating by Hot Water in Dwelling-Houses.— Observing (p. 398.) 
a prediction by P. ©. -; that, “in ten years there will be an end.to the appli- 
cation of hot water in heating dwelling-houses, unless some -mode. is devised 
that will get rid of | its. present inconveniences, ;under every modification of 

tus,” allow: me-to offer a few remarks upon it, being myself one,of the 
hot-water fraternity, ———- erected, perhaps, as many works of the kind in 
this country as the.aforesaid P, Q. R. 

There is one “ modification:of apparatus” which -P. Q..R. has not adopted, 
and, therefore, may not be:qualified to speak of; viz. by means of tubes one 
inch in external diameter, on Perkins’s a These tubes are so adapted, 
by their small size, for introduction into dwellings, and so easily put out of sight 
by being coiled up, or otherwise disposed of, that I have never met with sucht 
insurmountable : difficulties..as seem to. have frightened.your correspondent, 
although. I have been engaged oe we ee up.ever: since. their invention. 
Leakages. (the-chief \abjection to all: other plans) Lam never troubled with,. 
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The tubes being hermetically closed in every part, there is no fear of the water 
boiling over, and placing my customers in the same unfortunate predicament 
as those of P. Q. R., who candidly admits. that. he has “ put more people:in 
hot water than any other — in this country.” After this, it is no wonder 
he should be anxious to throw cold water upon the system. I shall be glad 
to hear what further pocnn inconveniences P, Q, R. has to complain of as 
I may, perhaps, be able to put him in a way to surmount them; and.beg ta 
conclude, like him, with a Prophecy, by predicting that.a hot water appa- 
ratus, such is its comfort and so moderate its present expense, will soon be con- 
sidered sani 80-9 in dwellings, unless, indeed, some better method should 
spring from the fertile brain of P. Q. R.—W. Walker. Dublin, July 13. 1835. 

Mr. Leeds’s Plan of a Room, fig. 176. p. 394.—By some mistake of the en- 
graver, this plan is incorrectly given in a very material point; for, on the 
window side of the room there is no break where the recess commences, 
although there is one on the opposite side; consequently the.symmetry of the 
whole is destroyed, which is the more unfortunate, because so much is said. in 
regard to that very particular. — W.H. Leeds. September 2. 1835. 

We have had the engraving corrected, as in fig. 209. 
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Turnpike Lodges. (p. 159.) — Your correspondent’s (Tyro’s) plan for turn- 
pike 1 ee is uae a ra improvement ; but Tahal his anes of Grecian 
architecture for the elevations is not so judicious. The simple and bold de- 
tails of the Egyptian style would, perhaps, be more appropriate. — W. Lon- 
don, Aug. 29. 1835. 





Art. V. Queries and Answers. 


Tron. Wuarrs, — Your querist, B., will find a full description, illustrated by 
engravings, of iron wharfs, under the head manufactures, in the Encyc. Metrop. 
The three parts, comprising manufactures, works, &c., are being published 
separately. W. London, Aug. 29. 1835. 

Fall of the Suspension Bridge on the Duke of Buccleuch’s Estate in Scotland. 
— As much is to be learnt from failures, perhaps one of your correspondents 
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would send a description of the above bridge, with his opinion as to the cause of 
the accident. Should it prove to have arisen from any faults in the con- 
straction, such facts would be highly useful to persons when about to erect 
similar bridges. — Id. 

The new County Hall at Hereford.— Will some of your numerous cor- 
respondents favour me with a description of, and the expense of erecting, the 
new County Hall at Hereford, in praise of the design and internal arrange- 
ments of which I have heard so much spoken? — H. L. London, Sept. 3. 
1835. 





Art. VI. Obituary. 


Francis GooDwin, Esq., Architect.— Several times has Mr. Goodwin’s name 
appeared in our journal,.and we have now to record it as that of one whose 
career is finished. His decease, which happened on the 30th of August, was 
exceedingly sudden, he being carried off by a fit of spreieny almost instan- 
taneously ; the result, it is conjectured, of his application and anxiety of mind 
for some time previous, during which he had been unremittingly employed in 
preparing designs for the new Houses of Parliament. Had he lived to perfect 
them, it is very probable they would have been among the more successfui 
ones; for Mr. Goodwin frequently displayed ability in arranging a complex 
subject, and the designs he made, about two years ago, for a new House of Com- 
mons, were generally allowed to be the best ofthose sent in. It may, there- 
fore, very reasonably be supposed that he had a very fair penepect of success 
to stigaiinte him. He had never executed any thing in the metropolis itself, 
nor, we believe, in this part of the kingdom ; all the churches and other public 
buildings which he executed being in Lancashire and_ the adjoining counties. 
A list of them will be found in the introduction tothe second series of his 
Domestic Architecture ; we shall therefore only mention the Town Hall at 
Manchester, which may, perhaps, be considered his chef-d’auvre, at least as 
regards the interior ; although that, we understand, has been rather injured 
than improved by the gaudy and showy frescoes lately painted on it. 

In almost every competition for a building of any importance, drawings 
were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and these frequently obtained for him one of 
the premiums offered. This was the case in regard to the new Grammar 
School at Birmingham, a drawing of which was exhibited by him last year at 
Somerset House. Yet he generally went to so great an expense in preparing 
drawings on such occasions, that a premium could hardly have indemnified him 
for the time and cost bestowed upon them. 

Some few years ago, he brought before the public a scheme for an extensive 
cemetery in the immediate vicinity-of the metropolis, the drawings for which 
were exhibited gratuitously for several months, at an office taken for the 
purpose in Parliament Street. The grounds were to have been ornamented 
vith a variety of edifices, copied from the principal buildings at Athens, of 
some of which there would have been duplicates in the corresponding parts of 
the enclosure. This project excited some attention at first, but soon died 
pe ade and, in fact, it was upon such a scale, that it could hardly have been 
realised. 


Deans a great of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, prepari 
designs for Srauke cates the college at Belfast, incladine a nie 
ficent building for a museum, the plan of which would have been ingenious 
and novel ; and he was also going to erect some baths at Dublin: yet both 
these undertakings seem to have been altogether abandoned. 

Of his work, entitled Domestic Architecture, we -have alread ken at 
pas a on two former occasions, and have now only to lament the loss of its 
author. 
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Art. I. On Projection ; or, the different Modes of delineating Ele- 
vations, commonly called Isometrical. By Mr. Peter NicHo.son, 
Author of the “ Architectural Dictionary,” and other Works. 


My only wish, in presenting this paper upon Projection to 
your notice, is to make the subject dae to the understanding of 
the reader, and to prevent the dissemination of wrong principles. 

Projection in general is the art of delineating the represent- 
ations of objects upon a plane, so that straight lines, passing, 
according to a given law, through or from the lineal parts, or the 
contour, of the object, may fall upon the corresponding lines of 
the drawing. The straight lines passing between the object and 
its representation are called rays, or projecting lines ; the repre- 
sentation is called the picture, or projection; and the plane is 
called the plane of projection. If the law of the projecting lines 
be that of converging to a point at a limited distance, the picture 
is called a perspective projection. If the law be that in which the 
projecting lines are perpendicular to the plane of projection, the 
representation, for subsequent reasons, is properly called ortho- 
graphic, or orthogonal, projection. If the Projecting lines are 
parallel among themselves, and oblique to the plane of projection, 
the projection as yet remains without any name by which it can 
be generally recognised. 

In order to show the discrepancy in the use of terms, the 
learned Dr. Brook Taylor, in his Linear Perspective (published 
in 1715), employs the words plan and elevation (see p. 21.) in 
the same sense as they are also used at the present time b 
architects and surveyors, not only for building, but for all 
geometrical solids, whether reposing upon a face, or an angle in 
any position. In p. 26., he says, “ The reader may exercise 
himself in drawing the representations of the five regular solids, 
in order to which their plans and profiles may be found in 
the following manner:” which he goes on to describe. It is 
somewhat extraordinary, that, in his New Principles of Linear 
Perspective (published in 1719), which have been followed by the 
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would send a description of the above bridge, with his opinion as to the cause of 
the accident. Should it prove to have arisen from any faults in the con- 
straction, such facts would be highly useful to persons when about to erect 
similar bridges. — Id. 

The new County Hall at Hereford.— Will some of your numerous cor- 
respondents favour me with a description of, and the expense of erecting, the 
new County Hall at Hereford, in praise of the design and internal arrang2- 
ments of which I have heard so much spoken? — H. L. London, Sept. 3. 
1835. 





Art. VI. Obituary. 


FRANcis GOODWIN, Esq., Architect.—Several times has Mr. Goodwin’s name 
appeared in our journal,.and we have now to record it as that of one whose 
career is finished. His decease, which happened on the 30th of August, was 
exceedingly sudden, he being carried off by a fit of apapleny almost instan- 
taneously ; the result, it is conjectured, of his application and anxiety of mind 
for some time previous, during which he had been uoreasietiogly employed in 
preparing designs for the new Houses of Parliament. Had he lived to perfect 
them, it is very probable they would have been among the more successful 
ones; for Mr. Goodwin frequently displayed ability in arranging a complex 
subject, and the designs he made, about two years ago, for a new House of Com- 
mons, were generally allowed to be the best of those sent in. It may, there- 
fore, ver rg ag mupposed that he had a very fair grcapest of success 
to stimulate him. He never executed any thing in the metropolis itself, 
nor, we believe, in this part of the ki m ; all the churches and other public 
buildings which he executed being in Lancashire and the adjoining counties. 
A list of them will be found in the introduction tothe second series of his 
Domestic Architecture; we shall therefore only mention the Town Hall at 
Manchester, which a perhaps, be cihcdered. his chef-@ euvre, at least as 
regards the interior ; although that, we understand, has been rather injured 
than improved by the gaudy and showy frescoes lately painted on it. 

In cose every competition for a building of any importance, drawings 
were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and these frequently obtained for him one of 
the premiums offered. This was the case in pac to the new Grammar 
School at Birmingham, a drawing of which was exhibited by him last year at 
Somerset House. Yet he generally went to so great an expense in preparing 
drawings on such occasions, that a premium could hardly have indemnified him 
for the time and cost bestowed upon them. 

Some few years ago, he brought before the public a scheme for an extensive 

in the immediate vicinity-of the metropolis, the drawings for which 
were exhibited gratuitously for several months, at an office taken for the 

in Parliament Street. ‘The grounds were to have been ornamented 
with a variety of edifices, copied from the principal buildings at Athens, of 
some of which there would have been duplicates in the corresponding parts of 
the enclosure. This project excited some attention at first, but soon died 
pow 4B and, in fact, it was upon such a scale, that it could hardly have been 


ing a great of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, preparing 

distgus or aeciibs alee tke cies Babes, including a magni- 
ficent building for a museum, the plan of which would have been ingeni 
and novel ; and he was also going to erect some baths at Dublin: yet both 
these undertakings seem to have been altogether abandoned. 

Of his work, entitled Domestic Architecture, we -have alread en at 
== two former occasions, and have now only to lament the loss of its 
author. 











